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EVANGELISM’S THREEFOLD WITNESS 
KERYGMA, KOINONIA, DIAKONIA 


by 


THEODORE OTTO WeEDE! 


When the word evangelism is mentioned in the hearing of the average 
Christian, particularly in the older homelands of the Church, what 
concrete pictures does it evoke? A variety, no doubt. It is sure ly not 
too venturesome to say that evangelism 1s still regarded almost exclusively 
as the verbal proclamation of a message. The evangelist is the Christian 


“orator,” or preacher Even a phrase like “spreading the Gospel” evokes 


primarily a picture of a witness to the Christian faith in the form of the 
spoken word. “‘How shall they call on 1 in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe in him of hom they ha not heard”? 
and how shall they hear without a prea het (Roma Q: 14) 

Ihe word missionary, or the phra of the church 
however, at ol! nlarg h | tul | \ it Christial Vangelism 
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should imply. Now it is hard to find the causes for this emancipation 
from purely verbal witness. Some knowledge of the history of the mission- 
ary movement in recent centuries can be assumed today among church 
people generally, and this history illustrates that the missionary out- 
reach of Christianity has not been limited to evangelistic preaching. It 


‘ 


seems at times as if the Christian ‘evangelist’ — understood in its nar- 
rowed sense of the Christian “orator” — takes second or third rank in 
a missionary team sent into a foreign land. First in importance for the 
planting of a mission may be the Christian doctor or nurse, or unordained 
teacher, or agricultural expert. The evangelist as “revivalist preacher”’ 
the personal symbol of what evangelism means in the homelands — is 
certainly out of place. He must wait until there is something to “revive.” 
An alien culture must be won to listen sympathetically to the verbal 
message. And this preparation involves using many different forms of 
witness and communication which the word evangelism does not directly 
connote. And yet these surely are evangelism if the term is given its 
rightful comprehensive meaning. 

The missionary movement, accordingly, is exerting a wholesome 
influence upon the concept of evangelism in the lands of the older historic 
churches. The so-called “Christendom illusion” is giving place to the 
sober realisation that Christianity is a minority religion almost every- 
where in the world today. Christianity confronts rival “religions” in 
Europe and America today as well as in Asia and Africa. Idolatry, that 
ancient enemy of biblical faith, is at home in the West as well as in the 
East. When we realise that the culture of Christendom is vanishing and 
not be taken for granted, we are forced to widen our concept of evan- 
gelism. 

It is noteworthy that within recent years the word “communication” 
has come to the fore in evangelistic literature. It may, for many practical 
purposes, even replace the term evangelism, and helpfully so’. For the 


‘ 


ideas evoked by the term “communication” emancipate us from the 
popular illusion that evangelism can be defined merely as “preaching 
the Gospel.”” To quote from one of the books on communication men- 
tioned in the footnote to this paragraph : “The extravagant and nearly 


exclusive stress on verbal communication, on preaching and sermonizing, 


' Books using this term in their titles are as yet not plentiful, but they will undoubtedly 


increase. See Davip H. C. Reav’s The Communication of the Gospel (London : SCM Press, 
1952) and Henprik Kraemer's The Communication of the Christian Faith (Westminster 
Press, 1956) 
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in the world of the churches which issued from the Reformation, is a 
degeneration and distortion of the Reformers’ rediscovery of the pro- 
phetic character and quality of the Word of God. This stress has closed 
the eyes of the Church to the manifold means of communication which 
we find in the Bible, which in contradiction to our Western world is not 
confined to a ‘verbal culture’.”” Verbal communication, the author 
contends, is only one such means of communication, “and probably not 
the most important, for the reason that the Christian message has such 
deep and wide dimensions that they transcend the territory of verbal 
culture, howsoever refined and high its standard may be.” ! 

If the need for enlarging the concept ol evangelism beyond the con- 
fines of verbal witness is once conceded, we can, as the author just cited 
suggests, turn for guidance to the Bible. What is communicated in the 
biblical witness? The question may seem puerile, or it may lead to 
complexities of interpretation which could occupy theological discussion 
for centuries, as indeed it has done. But the title-page of the Bible could 
rescue us from the illusion that the communication of the Christian 
Faith is merely a task of verbal instruction. The Bible is a book about 
“testaments” or “covenants” in other words, about a relationship 
between God and man. How can a covenant be communicated ? In the 
New Testament we meet this covenant, a covenant called new as dis- 
tinct from the old covenant, a new covenant embodied in a community, 
the Christian Church. Communication of Christianity must therefore 
include communication of life within this community the New-Cove- 
nant-Life 2 “in Christ.”” Men and women still alien to this New-Cove- 
nant-Life must be incorporated into it. This will involve, of course, 
instruction and verbal witness. The story of the covenant’s emergence 
in history will have to be proclaimed. The Bible is full of such theology 
in the form of stories*. But even at its best such communication is 
still only communication about the covenant and its Author. It is “com 
munication of.” The more difficult problem of evangelism confronts us 
when we realise that communication of a covenant-relationship involves 


what can be described as “communication between.” * The prospective 


* HENDRIK KRAEMER, Opus cil., page 


* We may be grateful to Gregory Dix for giving us t iseful phrase See his Jew and 
Greek 1 Study in the Primitive Church (London, Dacre Pr 1953). page ) 

* See G. Exnest Waicut’s The God Who Acts: Biblical Th v Recital (Chicago 
Henry Regnery, 1952) 

‘ Thi helpful louble formula | owe again to Hendrik Kraemer olume cited earlher 


pages 11 to 13 
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convert must be led to meet the triune living God in_ personal 
encounter, and then to meet his neighbour in redeemed personal encoun- 
ter also. Incorporation into the covenant community and continued 
nurture within it will be by way of sacramental actions. Font and altar 
may become as important as the pulpit or the preacher’s rostrum. Com- 
munication between must follow, or at times even precede, communica- 
tion of a verbal instruction or message. 

If the necessity for enlarging the concept of evangelism is once 
accepted, we perceive that the mission of the Church involves at least 
three forms of communication. a) kerygma the Gospel must be pro- 
claimed ; b) koinonia the Gospel must be lived and its power made visible 
in the actual life of the community which embodies the new covenant 
relationship ; and c) diakonia the Gospel must be demonstrated in 
humble service '. These three forms of communication are, of course, 
not the only ones. Biblical theologians usually set alongside of the 
kerygma, or proclamation, the ethical teaching, or didache, of the New 
Festament. The concept of diakonia, in turn, could be greatly enlarged. 
Karl Barth, discussing service to our neighbour, distinguishes what he 
terms the Haltung (altitude or bearing) of the Christian as a separate 
category of witness (Dogmatik 1-2, pages 496 ff.). We witness to our 
faith by our conversation (Ephesian 4: 29), by the clothes we wear, by 
our silences and our ministry of listening, by the look in our eyes. Indeed, 
communication of the Gospel, in its widest perspective makes a total 
demand for witness on every member of God’s people. Die Erlésten 
miissen wie Erldsten aussehen. (“The redeemed must look like the 
redeemed.’’) * 


' A presentation of evangelism as necessitating an integration of three forms of Gospel 


communication which has influenced recent theological discourse is Dr. J. C. HOEKENDUK’'S 


artick The Call to Evangelism” in The International Review of Missions (April, 1950) 
The literally 


munication 


istounding importance of what has come to be called “non-verbal com 
can be illustrated by the following incident recounted by LAURENs 
in h book The Dark Eve in Africa 


colonial rule in Indonesia 


§ VAN DER Post 
Ihe author was present at the liquidation of Dutch 


The departing Governor-General turned to him and said: “I 


cannot understand it. Look what we have done for them. Look at the schools and the hos 


pitals we have given them. We have done away with malaria 


plague and dysentery. Every 
one has enough to eat 


We have given them an honest and efficient administration and abo 


lished war and piracy. Look at the roads, the railways, the industries and yet they want 
us to go. Can you tell me why they want us to go?” 

Van der Post replied Yes, I think I can. I'm afraid it is because you've never had the 
right look in the eye when you spoke to them.”” And he adds this comment “It may sound 
inadequate but just think, for one moment, of the light that is in the eye of a human being 
when he looks at another human being he loves and respects as an equal. Then remember 
the 


look in the eye of the average European when he ts in contact with ‘a lesser breed without 
the law ind you will understand what | mean 
1 


The difference between the two, I believe, 
the explosive that has blown the Europeans out of one country after another during our 


tim (The Dark Eye in Africa. New York, Wm Morrow & Co., 1954), pages 116-117. 
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The three categories mentioned in our tithe — kerygma, koinonia, 
diakonia however, already reveal a much wider concept of evangelism 
It is not the purpose of this essay to present each one in detail. There 
are plenty of books on the first and the third at least (¢ jospel proclama- 
tion and Christian service). The full significance of Aoinonia in the mis- 
sion of the Church is not so clear, since this involves the whole range of 
problems surrounding the doctrine of the Church itself. Is the ¢ hurch 
only the servant of the mission, or is it its end and goal? To what extent 
is the emergence into prominence in the theology of missions of the 
doctrine of the Church a clear advance over the emphasis on individualistic 
conversion in the Pietistic era of evangelism ? To what extent ts it a retro- 
gression and a danger? We are clearly entering upon a time of ecume- 
nical debate on this issue. Phrases like “church-centrism,” and even 
“church-narcissism,” are appearing in the literature of evangelism. We 
meet an increasing number of pronouncements on the place of the Churc h 
in missions and evangelism which seem, at first sight, to be diametrically 
opposed. Emil Brunner can say: “The Ecclesia, the Christian society, 
belongs to the substance of the revelation and constitutes the true end ol 
the latter.” “Consequently, it is impossible to consider communion with 
the Ecclesia as a means to an end: it must be realised that it is the end 
itself.””! At the other extreme of conviction is a sentence like the follow 
ing, the author one of the most influential theologians of missions and 
evangelism of our time : ““Church-centric missionary thinking is bound to 
go astray, because it revolves around an illegitimate centre The author 
pleads for replacing the Church, as the centre and goal for evangelism 
and missions, by the eschatological Kingdom and the Apostolate, the 
Church not its own end but servant of the Gospel’s outreach to the whole 
world (the oikoumene). “The planting of the Church cannot be an adequate 


definition of the goal of missionary work: beyond the 


churches the 
mission is directed towards the ends of the earth and the end of time.” 4 


The tensions emerging in the theology of missions as it wrestles with 


the doctrine of the Church can be one indication at least of the danger 
' Emit Bs ER Th Misu r f the Chu ' i, It W ¢ ter 
Pre 1955) i 14 
J. ¢ HOrKENDUK Ihe Cl M il I (/ I of 
M Ju 1952), pa 2 j ( I hve ba ircl tred 
evangelism’ in recent ecur il d i | WILHELM ANDER 
/ lsal iM ns (International M onary No I 
don, SCM, 1955). A wise corrective to Hoekendijk’s extreme in be found in B 


NeEWBIGIN'S The Housel 1 of God (New York. Friend » Pre 
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of absolutising or exalting one form of witness to the Christian Gospel 
over others which may have claimed priority in their turn. Historians 
of the missionary movement of recent centuries are surely right in hailing, 
as a great step forward, the emergence of the insight that the Church is 
itself a primary agent of evangelism. The Gospel is not complete if it 
ends with the good news of the Cross and the atoning act of the Second 
Person of the Trinity. The Holy Spirit is “God” in the trinitarian triad 
also — Christ present now in his Church. Can even the most eloquent 
proclamation of the mighty acts of God in the past equal in persuasive 
eflect His continuing “mighty works” in the present? “*My speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (I Corinthians 2: 4). “The 
kingdom of God is not in word (ta/k in the RSV), but in power” (I Corin- 
thians 4: 20). Thus even St. Paul, no mean word-evangelist either, des- 
cribes the koinonia-witness of the Gospel in the Church’s first missionary 
era. A masterpiece of early Christian apologetics like the De Incarna- 
tione of St. Athanasius contains pages of testimony to the truth of the 
Gospel as this can be seen in the common life of the new people of God. 
For Athanasius the witness of this Koinonia 1s the primary proof of the 
Resurrection of Christ itself : 

“Does a dead man prick the consciences of men, so that they throw 
all the traditions of their fathers to the winds and bow down before the 
teachings of Christ? If he is no longer active in the world, as needs 
must be if he is dead, how is it that he makes the living to cease from their 
activities, the adulterer from his adultery, the murderer from murdering, 


the unjust from avarice, while the profane and godless man becomes 
religious?” “It is he himself who brought death to nought and daily 
raises monuments to his victory in his own disciples.” ! 

More than one theologian of evangelism of our time suggests that if 
we are looking for light on the primary witness to the Gospel, we could 
not do better than listen to our Lord himself when he was asked to give 
proof of his mission : “Go and show those things which ye do hear and 
sec. The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them” (Matthew 11: 45). And if we follow 


further the clue already presented in the citations from Athanasius as to 


i 


ATHANASIUS : De Incarnatione Verbi Dei (English translation. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1946), pages 61 and 59 
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the astounding march of Christianity across the ancient Mediterranean 
world, we meet again and again the dynamism of the Spirit manifesting 
itself in the life of fellowship in the Body of Christ. Even a sober his- 
torian like Adolf Harnack casts aside his usual professorial restraint and 
writes lyric prose as he looks at the power resident in the early Church to 
witness, as it were, to itself 

‘“‘What a sense of stability a creation of this kind must have conferred 
upon the individual ! What powers of attraction it must have exercised, 
as soon as its objects came to be understood ! It was this, and not any 
evangelist, which proved to be the most effective missionary. In fact, 
we may take it as an assured fact that the mere existence and persistent 
activity of the individual Christian communities did more than anything 
else to bring about the extension of the Christian religion.””! 

[he rediscovery in our theology of missions and evangelism of the 
witnessing power of the Church’s Koinonia (the relation between Koinonia 
and “Church as institution” presents, to be sure, a problem of its own) 
must clearly be hailed as a decided advance. The Third Person of the 
lrinity, the Holy Spirit, is once more, as in New Testament times, 
acknowledged as “God” on a par with Father and Son. “The Holy 
Spirit,’ so Emil Brunner makes confession, “has always been more or 
less the step-child of theology, and the dynamism of the Spirit a bugbear 
for theologians Theology through its unconscious intellectualism 
has often proved a significant restrictive influence, stifling the operations 
of the Holy Ghost, or at least their full creative manifestations.” To 
hark back to an earlier paragraph, “communication between” is seen 
once more to be essential in evangelism, as Over against mere trust in 
“communication of.” The Gospel must be one of power as well as 
promise —a witness to “the immeasurable greatness of His power in 
us who believe, according to the working of His great might which He 
accomplished in Christ when He raised him from the dead and made 
him sit at His right hand in the heavenly places” (Ephesians | : 19-20) 
Proclamation of the mighty acts of God comes to a climax in the present 
manifestation of dynamis in the New-Covenant-life of the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit 


ongoing 


ADOLP HARNACK The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three ¢ 
James Moffatt (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905), Vol. I page SO 


enturte tr. Db 


The Misunderstanding of the Church, pages 48-49 
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Yet, having underscored the importance of one of the three forms of 
communication of the Gospel the koinonia — warnings need to be 
voiced at once if and when the concept of “fellowship” or “community” is 
divorced from the other two and exalted as gospel purely in its own right. 
Koinonia Spiritus Sancti — fellowship of (or in) the Holy Spirit — so reads 
the ancient credal phrase. The Holy Spirit, however, encounters rivals of 
“spirit” power — principalities and powers and spiritual hosts in heavenly 
places (Ephesians 5: 12). Every group is guided by a group spirit. “Do 
not believe every spirit, but test the spirits whether they are of God,” says 
St. John (I John 4: 1). “When the Spirit of truth comes,” says Jesus, “he 
will not speak on his own authority, but whatever he hears he will speak ; 
he will glorify me” (John 16: 13, 14). Not every fellowship which may 
call itself a “church” and which may still be a cell in the Body of Christ, 
obeys the precept to test the spirit which animates its corporate life. 

Our recent literature of evangelism abounds in indictments, verging 
on bitter satire, of the self-worshipping church, the introverted church, 
the secularised church, or the church whose god seems to resemble a 
local Baal, watching over nothing more than his own local sanctuary and 
who has ceased to be the Lord of the whole earth and of all nations. 
“For you say, | am rich, I have prospered, and I need nothing ; not know- 
ing that you are wretched, pitiable, poor, blind and naked” (Revelation 
$: 17). The author of Revelation still honours the church in Laodicea 
by addressing it as a “church” under the rule of an “angel.”’ But he 
leaves us with the impression that this “angel-spirit” needed testing lest 
it turn into a fallen angel or a spirit serving the Prince of this World 
Many a flourishing church may resemble, in corporate manifestation, 
the pharisee of the New Testament parable. Even in its worship, to 
paraphrase the devastating phrase Jesus employs in his description, it 
may be “praying with itself.” 

The slogan “Let the Church be the Church” has become popular 
in our time. Rightly so, surely, if the Mission of the Church is fully 
included in its meaning. But dangerous ambiguities can lurk in the 
phrase. We are also familiar with the term “realised eschatology.” Is 
there indeed a more powerful testimony to the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of the Church’s Lord and to the Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit 
than the foretaste here and now, in a fellowship of Christian brethren 
of what St. Paul can describe as being blessed “with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ” ? ““God, who is rich in mercy, for the great 


love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
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quickened us together with Christ, and Aath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus’ (Ephesians | : 2 
and 2: 4-6). We note the tense of the verbs and rejoice. This is climatic 
good news ! But we need to continue our reading of the text. We enjoy 
this foretaste (pledge or arrabon) of the Kingdom “that in the ages to 
come He might show the exceeding riches of His grace.” The “end” 
after all is not yet. Our privileged foretaste is demand as well as gift. The 
Gospel must be “preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations ; 
and then shall the end come” (Matthew 24 : 14) even the “end” which 
by blessed paradox, we experience in faith and promise now. Realised 
eschatology can be eschatological presumption, a living on wealth not 
yet earned. If the Church is “Christ’s continued life on earth,” it must 
be an imitatio Christi in his death as well as his resurrection and ascet 
sion (I Corinthians 4: 11). We are, after all, still “between the times 
still under the Cross 

Hence fellowship or community cannot become idols in the Church 
without subjecting a church to devastating judgment. The Gospel must 
be proclaimed to and within the Church to save it from apostasy. Th 
good news of the gift to us of Koinonia is truly part of the Gospel 
kerygma, but only a part. And it dare not be excerpted from the larget 
drama of Cross and Resurrection so as to make it an excuse for enjo 


ment and of “sitting in heavenly places” behind closed doors. To what 


extent a church has the right to cultivate its internal edification (1 phe 
sians 4: 12), and thus to depend upon attraction to itself to fulfil: the 
call to witness, or to what extent it must forego enjoyment of sabbath 
rest so as to become “the fellowship of Christ iffering, being mad 
conformable unto his death” (Philippians 2: 10) this question every 


Christian congregation will have to answer for itself. Even worship can 


become a temptation to remain quietly at home and to avoid the mi 


ton 


The “Christendom illusion”’ may still be haunting us, in the lands of th 


older churches at least, as we yield to self-cultivation, even when thi 


takes the form of sanctuary adornment We may be called, in our era 


of world-missions, to be again a pilgrim people of God, our sanctuary 


a tent on the move in place ofa temp! >on a peaceful Zion. Or, to 


Vary 
the figure, we may be on a war footing, when luxuri ind even nec 
sities have to be rationed. More comfortable knecling benches for our 
prayers of repentance may have to wait until those who have never heard 
the Gospel of repentance in the first place can join us, be it kneeling on 


hard stone or earthen floors 
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Clearly, the evangelising witness of the Christian life of fellowship 
and community needs to place itself under the continued judgment of 
the kerygma. The kerygma, in turn, must become the message which the 
koinonia proclaims. Divorce one from the other and neither one is true 
to the Gospel. The Gospel must be both preached and lived. And then 
it must be carried into the world. 

This going forth of the Gospel will involve the third form of commu- 
nication of our triad — diakonia, Christian service. It would be going 
too far to say that when the Koinonia acts as a servant to the needs of 
men it becomes the Mission to the world. The Mission must proclaim and 
live the Gospel as well as demonstrate its transcendent wonder in deed. 
Yet surely it is fair to contend that submission to this final testing can go 
far toward saving both the preached Gospel and the lived Gospel from 
remaining behind closed doors. Mission without diakonia is a contradic- 
tion in terms. “Whosoever will be great among you shall be your servant. 
And whosoever will be chiefest among you shall be servant of all” 
(Mark 10: 43). We take this precept to heart when the preacher applies 
it to us Christians individually. Should we not take it to heart as applying 
to the corporate ecclesia as well? It does mean, however, that the sacred 
“Church” becomes servant to the far from sacred “‘world.” 

The emerging theology of missions and evangelism of our time may 
be only beginning to face in full earnestness the problem of “Gospel and 
world” with its far-reaching involvements. We shall surely see topics 
like “Church and Culture’ and “Church and State”’ discussed increas- 
ingly in ecumenical discourse. The very fact that the theme of the Lord- 
ship of Christ as a Lordship over the world as well as the Church has 
already emerged into prominence is a hopeful sign. A recent writer goes 
so far as to say that this is the area of theological insight in which the 
Pietistic basis of the missionary movement of recent centuries went 
farthest astray. Pietism turned against the “world.” “Creation and 
Redemption were brought into opposition with each other. The first and 
second articles (of the Apostles’ Creed) were torn asunder. The world 
was voided of God’s presence. The living World-Creator was reduced 
to World-Ruler.”’ ! The notable sect-forming text of the New Testament 

‘* Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate saith the 


' HANS POHLMANN: Die Metanoia als Zentralbegriff der Christlichen Frémmigkeit 
(Leipzig, 1938), page 19. 
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Lord” (Il Corinthians 6: 17) — clearly needs an encounter with many 
correctives in the Bible tiself. 

[he larger issues involved in the problem of “Christianity and Cul- 
ture” can receive only passing allusion here. The weakness in the Pietistic 
basis of the missionary movement has been mentioned ; that basis should, 
nevertheless, be remembered as a warning against exalting Christian 
service above the other essential forms of communication in the evan- 
gelising witness of the Gospel. Divorced from the witness of the kerygma 
and the witness of the Koinonia, diakonia can lead to precisely the cultural 
imperialism against which revolt ts rife in colonial lands. More than one 
medical missionary can testify that he is received as a herald of the superior 
medical science of the West, but not of the Gospel which motivated his 
coming. Admiration for his skill, touched by gratitude, no doubt, 
evokes among the younger leaders of the receiving folk hunger for a 
scientific education. The Medical School, not the Church Seminary of 
the homeland, becomes the Mecca of the youthful aspirants to cultural 
advancement 

[he present writer can touch upon this area of missionary strategy 
only as an observer. But he can testify that evangelism in the homelands 
of Christendom finds itself in a similar dilemma. Christianity has no 
monopoly of humanitarian service to mankind. Indeed, puzzling paradox 
though it may be, if the concept of “welfare” is equated with that of 
“salvation,” the Church’s diakonia may soon find itself outdistanced by 
its secular rivals. Even the motive for service to the needy may, when 
judged by external standards of sacrificial devotion to a cause, appear 
stronger under secular loyaltics than that which animates the Christian 
conscience. If love of one’s neighbour is divorced from love of God and 
turned into a totalitarian ideal, it can assume gigantic stature. This 
paradox may shock us, but it ought to be taken seriously. A Roman 
Catholic observer of the emergence of “socialist man” in our twentieth 
century expresses the contrast between Christian and secular love of 


humanity very vividly 


‘“‘The love of man for man’s sake must necessarily be stronger and 
richer in other camps than ours. Are they not confined within a world 
from which heaven has been removed like a roof? On the level floor of 
a plain visible from end to end, objects stand out stark and bare, hope- 
less captives of the relentless light which has stripped them of every 


wonder, every blessed dream. And on such an earth, without cover or 
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distance, when longing reaches into the void, these people are packed 
unendurably tight, treading on each other’s feet, too close to escape. 
These people, who have nothing but themselves, who are without God, 
how terribly important they must become to one another — important 
as we who live simultaneously and inseparably with God can never be 
important to each other !” ! 

Christian diakonia will, accordingly, have to accustom itself to the 
presence in our modern world of this rival religion of brotherhood 
without God. This rival possesses lures for winning the hearts of multi- 
tudes in our time to which Christinaity must not resort. Woe unto the 
Church if, unlike its Lord, it yields to the temptation to turn stones into 
bread. Viewed from the point of view of man’s hunger for absorption in 
the love of a human brother, Christianity even presents an initial bar 
to immediate union between man and man. As Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
voices this Christian insight : “Christ stands between me and others. | 
dare not desire direct fellowship with them. As only Christ can speak 
to me in such a way that I may be saved, so others, too, can be saved 
only by Christ himself. This means that I must release the other person 
from every attempt of mine to regulate, coerce, and dominate him with 
my love. The other person needs to retain his independence of me, to 
be loved for what he is, as one for whom Christ became man, died, and 
rose again... I must leave him his freedom to be Christ’s.” * 


Can the Church’s diakonia boast-that it has never yielded to the 
temptation to serve man rather than God — thus reversing the order 
of the first and second love commandments? Is not evangelism con- 
stantly in danger of practising coercion, though it be a coercion of sacrifi- 
cial service which has the prospective convert’s salvation as goal’? Even 
the demand for gratitude can be a subtle form of domination. The time 
may be at hand, however, when forms of diakonia which are conspicu- 
ously subject to this temptation may be removed from the Church’s 
control. The welfare or service state has appeared on the scene and is 
“taking over.” The Christian hospital and the Christian school may 
soon give place to the government hospital and the government school. 
And far from being an ultimate handicap to the Church’s true vocation 


* IDA FRIEDERIKE COUDENHOVE : The Nature of Sanctity (New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1933), pages 96-97 


Dierrich Bonnoerrer : Life Together, tr. by John W. Doberstein (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1954), pages 35-36 
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of diakonia, this shift of responsibility for human welfare to the secular 
community may open doors for forms of ministry to human need which 
are not liable to be confused with coercive propaganda. The place of the 
layman as primary witness to the Gospel in the secular world is receiving 


attention today in many a fresh exploration of evangelism and missions 


The fact that the Church in the welfare state no longer possesses special 


preserves within the common life of a nation hospitals or schools 

is not necessarily to be entirely lamented.’ Lay witness to the Christian 
faith is no longer institutionally protected. It is now unmistakably in 
the world as “‘world.”’ 

The Christian doctor in a state-supported hospital, or the Christian 
teacher in a secular school, is called upon to be a lay evangelist in a 
more difficult environment than that which lay specialists encountered in 
the era of protected diakonia. He will escape the prison of loneliness only 
as he finds strength for his ministry in the fellowship of his brethren in 
Christ. Thus under the threat of failure to witness at all the connection 
between diakonia and koinonia will be rediscovered. Jesus sent forth his 
disciples two by two surely a significant model for the Church’s 
evangelising vocation. The very concept of the “Church” may be 
rescued from misunderstanding. The miracle of the New-Covenant-life 
is seen to manifest itself where only two or three are gathered together 
in Christ’s name on a week-day during a factory or office lunch-hour, 
for example as well as when the whole congregation, now built up of 
many cells and “‘little churches,’ meets to hear the kerygma proclaimed 
and to offer itself at the altar. What have come to be called “para 
churches” or “half-way churches” workday Christians in dialogue 
with still unchurched neighbours may be revealed as indispensable 
outposts of the Church’s mission to the world 

These are clearly only partial insights into what a uniting of the 
witness of koinonia and diakonia might imply. Nor will : keryema be 
left out of such a reunion. The danger of limiting th 
gelism to verbal proclamation has received attention in earli para- 
graphs. That this danger is still real, especially when the layman first 
encounters the challenge to be an evangelist, most of would be com 


pelled to admit. “One might think ;O a recent survey of the role of the 


* See, for a full d 
gelism, M. A. C. Warr 
Church and State (C1 
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laity in the life and ministry of the Church laments, “that the testimony 
of the layman in the world was nothing but a spent echo by individuals 
of what is affirmed on Sunday morning when the Word of God is 
preached to the congregation.” * But the ministry of humanitarian ser- 
vice divorced from the proclaimed Word is even more tragically on the 
road to ruin. Love of man for man’s sake is ultimately idolatry. Christian 
witness may have to endure many a period of waiting before the idol 
worshipped in the religion of human brotherhood without God reveals 
itself as dead and powerless to save. Under the judgments of the Lord of 
history this idol is thus unmasked. God Himself opens doors for the 
hearing of His true revelatory Word. ‘He scatters the proud in the imag- 
ination of their hearts.” 

For, in a world without God, in which men have nothing but them- 
selves, and must seek salvation from one another, has evil been banished ? 
And when evil makes its appearance, must this not be traced back to the 
human “brother also? Cain murders Abel. The idolatry of human 


brotherhood encounters the grim fact of fratricide, and ultimately that 


of war of all against all. Is there indeed any Gospel for such a world except 
the covenant-gospel of the Bible ? Only here do we meet the good news 
of a covenant coming to man as a gift. “I am the Lord thy God who 
brought thee out of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” ‘“‘While we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”” Thus in the twofold covenant drama 
of the Bible, God reveals Himself as the God of prevenient grace. Only 
in response to this unmerited gift of love bestowed by man’s Creator and 
Judge is it possible for the proud heart of fallen man to love his neigh- 
bour as God commands. Hence the commandment to love God must 
remain “the first and greatest commandment.” The second command- 
ment is only “like unto it.” A relationship of true brotherliness between 
man and man, under the Christian Gospel, is not possible on the horizon- 
tal plane alone. As Dietrich Bonhoeffer reminded us, Christ comes bet- 
ween. Every other cure for the sin of fratricide, one which crouches on the 
threshold of even the most intimate human relationship, will prove an 
illusion. We must meet our neighbour “in Christ.”” Then we may be able 
to see Christ and to meet Christ even in a publican and a sinner. The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us — bone of our bone, even that 
of the neighbour who still nails him to the Cross. 


' Quoted from the Bulletin of the World Council of Churches, entitled Laity (June 1956), 
page 6 
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Thus the evangelism triad comes full circle. We are brought back 
once more to the proclamation of the Gospel to the kerygma. “Tell 
me the old, old story, of Jesus and his love.” So reads the opening line 
of a “gospel hymn” familiar on the American frontier and still a revival- 
tent favorite. This story must indeed be told and the good news it 
enshrines proclaimed. Christian evangelism need not undertake to make 
man “religious.” Of religion — of prayer and even sacrifice — there 1s 
no lack even in a world that calls itself godless. Evangelism’s task 1s to 
turn man’s surrender of heart and will from idols to the true God, the 
God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Even the historic Christian Creeds are kerygma-creeds, decla- 
rations of allegiance to this God, the God revealed to the mighty acts 
of the drama of redemption 

The kerygma proclaiming a gospel for the whole world, the koinonia 
welcoming all into the New-Covenant-life, and then a demonstration 
of the power of the Spirit in diakonia (Christian service) — only when 
the “people of the mission” utilise the full orb of these three forms of 


communication as an inseparable triad can the Church witness rightly to 


itself and to its Lord. This triad has never been disrupted by internal 


rivalry except when the Church has lost its sense of mission to the world 
The Church is the Mission. Evangelism is the Mission. The reader of 
this essay may have noted that when quoting the Epistle to the Romans 
in my Opening paragraph | omitted its final phrase. If we add this to 
St. Paul’s call for the proclamation of the Word, all will come right 

“How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach except they 


be sent?” 





THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL FROM A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC STANDPOINT 


b y 


ROGER MEHL 


The Roman Catholic Church has just presented the World Council 
of Churches with a marvellous instrument for thought —a book by 
Canon Gustave Thils, one of its most competent theologians. We 
warmly welcome this collaboration which is beginning between Roman 
and non-Roman theologians, not within the World Council of Churches, 
but thanks to it. We have already received remarkable ecumenical 
contributions from Father Congar, Father Villain and Father Dumont. 


But Canon Thils’ book has an originality of its own ; it makes no attempt 


to be a personal work, but simply (as stated in its title) to offer us a 
“Doctrinal History of the Ecumenical Movement,” ! a historical analysis 
which leads us from the first outlines at the beginning of the century to 
the “institutional” phase in which we have been living since 1948, when 
this fraternal association of Churches (which is what the WCC is) was 
officially constituted. Parallel with this the author gives us an important 
analysis of the Roman Catholic reactions to the “ecumenical theology” 
which is gradually being built up. This book might easily have been 
written by one of the departments of the Division of Studies of the 
wc rhis means that the ecumenical movement today has valuable 
collaborators among Roman Catholic theologians. It also means that 
within a few years the WCC has succeeded in compelling recognition 
and has acquired real and indiscutable authority. 

Canon Thils’ wide knowledge, is remarkable, so are his precision, 
his objectivity (he has not even written a conclusion to his book, which 


IS a pity), and his complete fairness. While expressing the unswerving 


re doctrinale du Mouvement Gecume nique (Louvain, E. Warny, 
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doctrine of Rome, without curtailing or restricting it in any way, his 
attitude towards the first efforts, and the difficult and often hesitant 
progress of the ecumenical movement is absolutely free from haughty 
condescension. He regards ecumenism as an outstanding fact in the 
history of Christianity. He is not insensitive to its hopes, and writes with 
a soberness which ts full of sympathy, “The future alone will show to 
what extent the WCC is an instrument of Christ’s will for his Church” 
(p. 100). This Catholic theologian does not regard the ecumenical 
adventure, to which some 160 non-Roman Churches are now committed, 
as foreign history which he can simply observe from a distance as a cool 
ironical spectator. The word “ecumenical” is no longer inacceptable in 
the Roman Church (p. 167); Rome recognises that the non-Roman 
churches and confessions present a theological problem (p. 168). The 
Catholic Church itself 1s aware of a certain expectation the expecta 
tion of progress in the unity and visibility of the Church (p. 195. We 
shall revert to the reservations which must be made in this formula) 
And Canon Thils explains the instruction “Ecclesia Catholica” (which 
usually strikes Protestants as the sign of complete rigidity on the part 


of Rome) as having rather a positive significance 


Protestant ecumenists will doubtless be interested especially in the 
second part of the book, “Le fait et la doctrine which is the doctrinal 
section, whereas the first part is rather descriptive. But they would be 
wrong if they neglected the first part, for they will find in it a panorami 
view of the evolution of the ecumenical movement which gives little 


cause for criticism, so conscientiously have the main facts and documents 


been examined. Nevertheless the author may be criticised for the plan 


he has chosen. He has studied the two branches of the ecumenical 
movement separately: Life and Work and Faith and Order This 
method has certain disadvantages, because although the two branches 
were originally separate, or even opposed (it 1s a well-known fact that 
the promoters of the Stockholm Conference were hostile to discussions 
about dogma), they were very quickly forced, by the nature of things 
to blend and to fertilise one another. Their histories are intermingled 
so that it seems difficult to speak about the Oxford Conference as if it 
were exactly on the line of Stockholm ; the author recognises this (p. 28) 


by stressing the evolution which has taken place from sociology to 
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eschatology. But the real pre-eminence of the problem of the Church, 
at the Oxford Conference, is undoubtedly due to the mutual infiltration 
which had taken place between Life and Work and Faith and Order. 
So also the plan adopted by the author forces him to write about the 
Lund Conference of 1952 before dealing with the Amsterdam Assembly 
of 1948, which has considerable drawbacks, because the report adopted 
at Lund forms a sort of reply to the questions raised by Section I at 
Amsterdam. This defect in the plan of the book makes it very difficult 
for the uninitiated reader to place the Toronto meetings, or to under- 
stand why the problem of the ecclesiological significance of the WCC 
was raised at that moment. 

One may not entirely agree with the author either when he analyses 
the different forces which culminated in the formation of the ecumenical 
movement. There is no question of minimising the rdle of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches; it really gave 
birth to the Life and Work movement (p. I! and 20) and contributed a 
great deal towards creating the atmosphere of friendly collaboration 
which enabled the ecumenical movement to be organised. But from the 
doctrinal point of view it had less influence than the World’s Student 
Christian Federation — that valuable laboratory which worked out the 
principle dogmatic and liturgical themes later taken up by the ecumenical 
movement, and which gave it its best leaders (for instance W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft) and those who inspired it most. (It is a pity that Suzanne de 
Diétrich is not mentioned in the book at all, and that John Mott is 
only referred to once.) 

History moves quickly. By 1956 it has already contradicted some of 
the statements made in this book (published in 1955). For instance, on 
page 14 the author declares that no complete fusion could ever be effected 
between the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches. But since the recent meetings of the Central Committee in 
Hungary (from July 28th to August Sth, 1956), this fusion is now 
seriously considered. In the same way the author could not foresee that 
the Orthodox Church of Russia would be so quick to perceive the 
possibility of forming links with the WCC. 

Speaking generally, the author perhaps tends too much to place 
Orthodoxy on the periphery of the World Council of Churches (the 
Orthodox Churches are represented as rather opposed to the WCC in 
Part II, chapter III); doctrinally this is true, but psychologically and 
factually it is incorrect. Perhaps the author has been too much influenced 
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by a view often held in Catholic milieux namely that the World 
Council is really a Protestant organisation 

Let me repeat, Canon Thils has consulted all the documents personally 
and in his detailed historical report he brings out every shade of meaning ; 
it contains hardly any mistakes either in the facts or in the judgments. 
At most one might point out, in connection with the Evanston Assembly, 
that the incident relating to the Christian relation to the Jews is presented 
very sketchily (p. 111), that the author does not do full justice to Sec- 
tion IIL in its attempt to do more than generalise and to define a concret 
social ethic (p. 116), and that the subject of growing in unity (which 
was laboriously worked out by the Evanston Assembly) seems to be 
underestimated in Canon Thils’ report (p. 119). One small factual error 
should be pointed out (p. 113); among the recommendations made by 
the Faith and Order Section, the author draws attention to the following 
‘To study the requirements for unity contained in Baptism and the 
Eucharist.”” The report of the Section reads differently : ““We must learn 
afresh the implications of the one Baptism for our sharing in the one 


Eucharist.” ! 


The nuance is an important one : the Churches united in 
the World Council know that they share the same baptism ; should not 
this unity in the sacrament of baptism lead certain churches at any rate 
to rediscover their unity in the Holy Communion 

These remarks about details do not detract in any way from the 
value of the great historical fresco painted by Canon Thils. It enables us to 
measure exactly the progress that has been made since the first stumbling 
efforts up to the formation of a Council whose authority is growing 
every year and which has become an indispensable institution in the 
discussions, the research and the mutual help between the Churches 
Although the Faith and Order movement has lost its independence and 
become a department of the Division of Studies, this cannot be regarded 
as a set-back. On the contrary, the Faith and Order Department has 
fertilised all the other Departments of the World Council, forcing them 
all to revert constantly to questions of doctrine, and excluding any 
temptation to unite on a basis of compromise. Canon Thils notes that there 
has been a certain amount of marking-time in ecumenical thought, 
especially at the Lund Conference. We are not quite so sure about 


that, for the Lund Conference was valuable in directing the thinking of 


! The Evanston Report page 90 ct L’Espérance chrét u le monde d ‘(jour 


d’hui (Neuchatel et Paris, 1955), p. 80 
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the delegates toward the christological basis of the ecclesiological affir- 
mations and toward the real problem: that of the relation of Christ 
to his Church. On the other hand it seems quite clear that in comparison 
with Lund the Evanston Assembly marked time on the theological 
plane, even if it did not actually go back. But we should not be too 
worried about marking time. It is in the nature of things. They would 
go faster if the World Council could permit itself to formulate its con- 
ception of the unity of the Church. But it cannot; it must keep step 
with the Churches and cannot make any affirmations for which they 
cannot accept full responsibility. Its very existence is a sort of wager ; 
nevertheless it is clear that the divided Churches are growing more and 
more attached to the Council 


The most fascinating part of Canon Thils’ book is that in which he 
compares the results of ecumenical research with Roman Catholic 
doctrine. If a process of research is compared with a ready-made doctrine 
which is sacrosanct in principle, the comparison obviously cannot 
result in favour of the former. It is easy for the author to show the 
uncertainties inherent in ecumenical research ; but in doing so he never 
loses his sympathetic understanding for the ecumenical movement. 

Like many orthodox theologians, he is constantly arrested by the 
affirmation which is the very reason for the World Council’s existence 
and its hope: that the Churches are advancing towards unity, that the 
Churches must become the Church, that the Church wants to affirm and 
express itself in the Churches (p. 132). The Council’s role is precisely to 
help the Churches to manifest this unity more completely. Canon Thils 
asks what is the meaning of these expressions ; in his opinion (p. 179) 
the Council ought to justify the expression “to manifest this unity.” 
He regards it as “ambiguous,” because a unity which still needs to be 
manifested is not yet a unity, in his view. Perhaps he is too apt to assume, 
like the Encyclical Mortalium Animos, that a unity which is not visible, 
a unity which exists in Christ, is not a real unity (p. 172). But the New 
lestament is continually forcing us to affirm that what is already real, 
with a reality against which neither death nor sin can prevail, is not neces- 
sarily tangible or visible. What we are has not yet been manifest. Our 
new life, whose reality is attested in baptism, is still hidden with Christ 
in God (Col. 3: 3-4). It will become manifest when Christ is manifest 
in glory. The same is true of the Kingdom, which is a present reality 
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and yet at the same time mysterious and hidden, and which will not be 
revealed until the end of time. And must not the same norms be applied 
to the Church as the communion of saints, the congregation of all who 
are united in their faith in the risen Lord? In our opinion the concept of 
the Church is ambiguous, and must remain so, since it is described as 
both visible and invisible. Since God alone knows the faith in the hearts 
of the faithful, the Church (as the community of believers) is necessarily 
an invisible reality. Faith is invisible ; it will not be manifest and revealed 
until the last day. But because this invisible communion of all who are 
linked by their faith in Christ is called to bear witness and do service, 
it must be manifest in concrete communities. The Church, as an invisible 
reality, is destined to appear in the historic communities in which the 
Word of God is preached and in which the sacraments are administered 
But “appearing,” “being manifest,” these words do not mean that what 
is invisible becomes visible ; there is still a mystery about the Church 
We cannot make the frontiers of the visible communities coincide with 
the invisible communities of the Una Sancta, the body of Christ. We 
possess no absolute criterion as to what a true member of the Body of 
Christ is and we are warned in the Bible (Matthew 25 : 31-46) that there 
will be some surprises on the day of judgment. We can therefore affirm 
that our visible communities however perfect their doctrine, however 
rich their worship and liturgy — can never be identical with the Church 
of Christ, but that they are a part of it. They derive their whole life from 
it. The Church of Christ is manifest in them, but not consummated 
Although they express the substance of the Church whenever they really 
preach the Word and administer the sacraments in the truth of faith 
they themselves are not that substance. No ecclesiology must be built 
up which is not situated within an eschatological perspective Ihe 
meaning of the World Council is to remind the churches that none of 
them possesses the fulness of the Church, and that they must all endeay 
our to manifest it more fully while awaiting the consummation of all 
things. The Churches, and even the universal Church (if it ever happens 
that all the Churches are re-united) are always “the people of God on the 
march.” The report of Section | of Evanston was right, we think, in 
affirming that the Church, like the believer, is always simul justus et 
peccator and therefore always paenitens and viator 

The anxiety felt by Canon Thils about the conceptions of the World 
Council is due to the fact that, in conformity with the doctrine of Rome, 


he would like to get rid of the ambiguity which ts an essential part of 
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the concept of the Church. In the Roman Church he thinks he has 
found the true Church existing visibly today, quoad substantiam i.e. 
substantially and “in a fixed historical community” (p. 133). Rome’s 
inability to understand any efforts towards ecumenism is due to the idea 


of the actual, visible existence of an infallible historic Church, which 


possesses a visible and infallible hierarchy —as a substance always 


possesses its principal attribute (p. 170). This substantialist conception 
of the Church turns it into a divine reality which has entered history, a 
sort of new incarnation, thus in fact making it the equal of Christ himself. 
In order to arrive at this conception, the author is obliged to draw a 
distinction (in our view a fatal one) between the Church as a divine 
institution which is always immaculate and holy, and the Church as the 
community of believers and therefore capable of error, sin and progress 


(p. 177). But what is this Church which is distinct from the community 
) 


of believers ? Can the Church have any substance other than that con- 
stituted by the faith which links Christ with the men who have been 
justified through him ? 

These difficulties show that the Evanston Assembly was right in 
recommending the Churches and theologians to devote serious study 
to the relation between Christ and his Church, starting with the exegetical 
study of the different similes used to describe that relation in the New 
festament (the body and the members, the vine and the branches, the 
bridegroom and the bride, the shepherd and the flock, the corner-stone 
and the building, the leader and the people). The principle that Christ 
is never without his Church must not lead us to identify him with the 
Church ; it should rather lead us to keep the Church in strict subordina- 
tion to him. Canon Thils would not contest this in principle, but we 
feel somewhat uneasy when we perceive that he refuses to apply any 
epithet to the Church which would not apply equally to Christ (p. 178). 

The very expression Ecclesia quoad substantiam is unacceptable. If 
it is true that the Church derives its life solely from its Lord, that it lives 
solely by his Word (which is always an act) and by his pardon, if the 
Church is holy only through him who sanctifies it, and if it is one only 
because of the unity given and renewed by its sole Lord, if it is true that 
he is continually gathering it together, and that it has no assurance of 
continuity except in God’s promise — how can one still speak of a 
substance of the Church? A substance needs nothing except itself in 
order to live. We think that Roman Catholic theology has fallen a 
victim to the substantialist philosophy in which it thought it ought to 








se 
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express itself, and which it regards as final (this is the most hopeless 
point about the Encyclical Humani Generis). People like to stress the 
extent to which the thought of some of the Reformers, especially Luther, 
was derived from nominalism. We do not think that nominalism, any 
more than any other philosophy, can be described as Christian ; but 
should we not recognise that nominalism did enable the Reformation to 
avoid a substantialist conception of the Church, and did save it from 
drawing a fatal distinction between a Church which is a true metaphysical 
entity moving in history, and a Church which is a community of belies 
ers? When the Apostle Paul spoke of the Church of God at Corinth 
(I Cor. | : 2) was he thinking of anything but that community of believers 
people who had sinned and been forgiven, and who had become myst 
riously elect in Christ ? 

Again, it is the substantialism inherent in Catholic ecclesiology which 
explains the claim of the Church of Rome, together with its hierarchy 
and its institutions, to be the sole Church of Our Lord. It is true, a 
substance cannot exist without form and without attributes. When 
Canon Thils observes that the World Council does not want to prophesy 
what form the Church will assume when it is reunited, he immediately 
concludes (p. 130) that this is due to the World Council’s ignorance or 
indecision about the nature of the Church. On the contrary, it seems 
to us that the World Council is seeking to stress the importance of the 
Church’s mission rather than its form. When one detaches oneself from 
a substantialist way of thinking, when one understands that the whole 
meaning of the Church lies in the witness which it renders to its Lord, 
then questions of form fall into perspective Ihe esse of the Church 
and its bene esse are one and the same, when seen from the per spective 
of its witness. Here we touch on another form of misunderstanding 
which separates the majority of the churches in the World Council from 
Rome : when the Council emphasises the need for missions and evang 
lism, the Catholic theologians call out that the Council ts in danger and 
that the doctrinal problems are being shirked. Canon Thils himself 
seems to share this opinion, though he says so very discreetly (p. 134) 


Is this perhaps also a consequence of substantialist prejudice? Roman 
Catholic theologians are attached to the substance for itself, and to the 
Church for itself. But the Church does not live for itself ; it is merely the 
place where we receive our call and from which we are sent out into the 
world. The Church is characterised by mission and evangelism far more 


than by episcopacy and the apostolic succession. It is a remarkable 
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fact that, while declaring that the ministry is instituted by God and that 
no Church could exist without a ministry, the confessions of faith of the 
Reformation did not make the ministry into a mark of the Church. The 


reason for this apparent contradiction is simple : the ministry exists only 
for the Church’s mission. It is not a form essentially bound up with a 


substance ; it is the indispensable instrument of a Church whose nature 
is identical with its mission. One of the most encouraging signs in the 
present evolution of the ecumenical movement is the statement made 
by the Evanston Assembly, that evangelism is the essential ecumenical 
theme. It would not be fair (as Canon Thils readily agrees) to regard 
this concern for evangelism as an alibi, in order to avoid tackling the 
doctrinal problems and to revert to the motto of the Stockholm Con- 
ference seeking unity through cooperation in practical tasks. For mis- 


sion and evangelism are not side-lines in the work of the Church ; they 


are expressions of the very reason for its existence and reveal its nature. 


The substantialism to which we have drawn attention in the eccle- 
siological thinking of the Roman Catholic Church naturally has a great 
influence on its ecumenical theology. As we have already said, Canon 
Phils ardently desires to see his Church collaborate more actively with 


the ecumenical movement. On what conditions is such collaboration 


possible’? What encourages the author to define these conditions is the 
example of Orthodoxy, which theoretically has the same reasons as 
Catholicism for keeping out of the World Council, but which has actually 
joined it. Canon Thils thinks that although in the eyes of Rome there 
is no theological justification for the existence of the World Council 
(p. 179), the Roman Church might nevertheless have practical and 
evangelistic reasons for belonging to or collaborating with it. But that 
would necessitate transforming the World Council, or at any rate a 
change of perspective. The search for unity does not necessarily imply 
doctrinally that the true Church does not exist at present in any of the 
Christian confessions (p. 181). The World Council (he says) has no 
reason a priori for eliminating the idea that the true Church already 
exists, that it is an actual historical fact but is not discerned, not recognis- 
ed, by the other churches. Could not this possibility also be considered 
by the World Council (Canon Thils asks)? (p. 182). Then, without 
abjuring its own certainty that it is the true Church quoad substantiam, 


existing in history, the Roman Catholic Church could belong to the 
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World Council for reasons of prudence. not relinquishing its own 


status but provisionally consenting to forego recognition of it. We 
must confess that this argument makes us feel somewhat uneasy. Would 
this game of hide-and-seek really promote healthy ecumenical research ? 
Could the Roman Catholic Church participate in the World Council's 
work for rapprochement with complete intellectual sincerity, while 
remaining convinced that it has nothing to learn or to discover? Again, 
can the World Council renounce its aim of helping the churches to 
manifest more fully their unity in Christ, without immediately sterilising 
itself? It will doubtless be alleged that Orthodoxy is already in the 
somewhat paradoxical situation, which Canon Thils envisages for the 
Roman Church. The Orthodox Churches consider, in fact, that they are 
the only true Church and that their presence in the World Council has 
no purpose except that of teaching the other confessions [here 1s some 
value in this argument, but the theoretical claim of the Orthodox Chur 
ches which is not always an unmixed blessing is in fact tempered 
by the very diversity of the Orthodox Churches ; their diversity makes it 
impossible for them to be absolutely exclusive which would not be 
the case with the Roman Church 

But does Canon Thils really rightly interpret the World Council's 
ecclesiological thinking on this point? The belief held by the churches 
which issued from the Reformation, that no historic church is equivalent 
to the Church of Christ, or the belief of the Anglican Church that it ts 
in the Church of Christ without being that Church does this really 
imply that the Church of Christ is merely an ideal which does not exist ? 
That is certainly not the view of the churches tssued from the Reforma 
tion; for them the expression “not yet manifest’ means something 
entirely different from “not existing.”’ On the contrary, they affirm that 
the Church of Christ is everywhere where the Word of God ts preached 
and where the sacraments are administered. Wherever these two things 
are done the Church is present a Church which waits in expectation of 
its full manifestation. In other words, the existence of the Church of 
Christ can only be expressed dialectically : just as the believer says to 
Christ, “Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief O the Church 
cannot confess its own existence without asking God to h » hecome 
the Church in the full sense. The Church is the Church only in becoming 
the Church. This shows once more the inadequacy of the languag 
substantialism. Canon Thils’ mistake is to think that when one 


the Churches in the World Council says its concern ts to manif 
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Church of Jesus Christ, it thereby confesses that it is merely a Church in 
formation which has still to be built. No, it is the Church, but the 
Church is always in a process of growth. Because of its eschatological 
dimensions, the Church cannot be treated as a substance. 

In the same way the Churches in the World Council would undoubt- 
edly refuse to be described as “potential parts” of the Church, which is 
the way in which some of them are described in Roman Catholic theology 


(p. 191). Concepts of potentiality and virtuality are completely inade- 
quate to express the reality of a community which lives by the Word of 
God and which, as such, refuses to be considered as something purely 
virtual. 

[he same problem arises in connection with the doctrine of the 
yestigia Ecclesiae. What is involved is the actual method of Roman 
theology. True to its substantialism, it enumerates the attributes which 
are essential for the substance of the Church, and since it regards the 
apostolic succession as the most essential attribute of the Church (p. 190), 
it only finds a few vestigia in the non-Roman confessions. For instance, 
like Pére Congar (p. 189) it considers that certain means of grace which 
have sufficient consistency can exist and subsist independently in the 
non-Roman communities. Substantialism plunges us straight into 
physics ; we are told about atoms which are free and atoms which form 
part of molecules ! The real truth is that God’s grace is indivisible. And 
a Church which is really founded on the witness of the Apostles is part 
of the Body of Christ whatever its imperfections, its infidelities and 
even (we say it without hesitation) its tendencies to heresy. 

It must be admitted (and the author does not conceal the fact, p. 188- 
189) that this doctrine of the vestigia ecclesia is really very confused. 
Nevertheless it should be stressed that the present expression of this 
doctrine is an effort on the part of the Roman Church to build up an 
ecumenical theology, and to appreciate more generously the ecclesiastical 
value of the non-Roman confessions, without however according them 
the title of “churches.” It invites them to make the Roman Church 
their home once more, so that the vestigia which they have inherited may 
be shared and expanded (p. 196). But the implication is that their 
return to Rome or their reunion with the Church (as Canon Thils calls 
it in a truly irenical spirit) would not contribute anything substantial to 


‘ 


the Roman Church. How could a “substance” be enriched ? But those 
Catholics who are ecumenically-minded are clearly endeavouring to 


soften this theoretical position. Their experience of the suffering and 
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unhappiness inherent in division is too genuine for them to do otherwise 
The result is a few formulas which are undoubtedly inadequate, but 
which reveal how keenly they are seeking and hoping, for instance the 
following : the non-Roman communities might bring into the Roman 
Church “an actualisation of Catholic values which are already in a state 
of potentiality within that Church” (p. 194). One will notice the persist 
ence of the same line of thought: that a substance cannot be enriched, 


nor modified, but that it can pass from the potential to the actual stage 


We have dwelt at such length on all the features of the substantialist 
mentality because this method of thought seems to us to be particularly 


sterile in ecclesiological and ecumenical reflection. The relation between 


'¥ 


God and His people can only be expressed in a living dialectic The 
modern analyses of an existentialist and communal personalism seem 
(in Gur view) much better instruments for theological research. Further- 
more, in our opinion it is particularly dangerous to describe the Church 
as a “‘substance’’ when it is at the same time a sociological factor, a 
temporal power, One institution among other human institutions. This 
forces one finally into a sort of alliance, even a confusion, between 
ontology and sociology, in which one strengthens the other. The Church 
of Christ which ts called solely to serve, the Church which must remain 
the Church under the Cross, would soon appear as a power which enjoys 


both ontological status and sociological prestige. The human mind has 


already experimented once in a venture of that kind ; the pagan philos 


ophy of antiquity had already created an arrogant nthesis between 
ontology and sociology. It crumbled away when it was attacked bi 
Christianity. After rendering such good service by s ing the tw 
elements in the city of antiquity, should this sam istianity reall 


fuse those elements again in the Church 


We cannot conclude this comment without sayin 
chapter of Canon Thils’ book, “Ecumenism and Theology 

very deep study and meditation. With great modesty the author 
succeeded in extracting a real ethic from ecumenical “thinking His 
analyses confirm many of the analyses made by the World Council and 
by some of its most irenical theologians (we are thinking particularly of 


Professor Zander) Ihe wish expressed by the authe | ha » lar 
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fulfilled already: to create a Konfessionskunde (science of symbolics) 
which would be ecumenical in character. But the search for equivalents 
among the contradictory diversity of expressions is a task which is far 
from complete. Perhaps some day it will enable us to clear up the 
problem of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist — as suggested by a 
very beautiful quotation from Pastor Charles Westphal at the end of 
Canon Thils’ book (p. 242). 

In the final analysis the title of Canon Thils’ book is too modest. It 
is more than a doctrinal history of the ecumenical movement. Every 
page reopens the conversation between Rome and the World Council 
of Churches, even when all hope had sometimes been lost of being 


able to continue it. 
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THEOLOGY AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 
IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
by 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


The assertion is not too hazardous that the ecumenical movement 
has achieved more telling results in the field of Christian political and 
social ethics than in any other field of thought and life. These results 
may be briefly defined as the dissolution of traditional dogmas which 
Christian thinkers had inherited from the political right or the political 
left and a gradual elaboration of what Dr. Visser t Hooft has designated 
as “Christian pragmatism.” “Pragmatism” has been a “Schimpfwort™ in 
Christian circles for some time. How then do we arrive at a “Christian 


pragmatism ? 


One can answer that question very simply by the assertion 
that Christian pragmatism is merely the application of Christian freedom 
and a sense of responsibility to the complex issues of economics and 
politics, with the firm resolve that inherited dogmas and generalisations 
will not be accepted, no matter how revered or venerable, if they do not 
contribute to the establishment of justice in a given situation 

Consider for instance the state of Christian social thought at 


both the Stockholm and Oxford conferences Ihe first of these at 


Stockholm was still labouring under secular illusions, which we would 
now define as “liberal.”” One thinks for instance of the extravagant 
hopes which were placed in the League of Nations At Oxford the 


atmosphere, in keeping with the mood of the time, when the second 
world war already cast its shadow before it, was more realistic. But it 
was still necessary to entertain ideas which were derived from the right 
and the left in politics and to ask whether or not they were “Christian 

We have now come to the fairly general conclusion that there is no 
“Christian” economic or political system. But there is a Christian atti 
tude toward all systems and schemes of justice. It consists on the one 
hand of a critical attitude toward the claims of all systems and schemes 


expressed in the question whether they will contribute to justice in a 
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concrete situation ; and on the other hand a responsible attitude, which 
will not pretend to be God nor refuse to make a decision between polit- 
ical answers to a problem because each answer is discovered to contain 
a moral ambiguity in God’s sight. We are men, not God; we are re- 
sponsible for making choices between greater and lesser evils, even when 
our Christian faith, illuminating the human scene, makes it quite appar- 
ent that there is no pure good in history ; and probably no pure evil 
either. The fate of civilisations may depend upon these choices between 
systems of which some are more, others less, just. 

rhis Christian “pragmatism” has dissolved the certainties of Christian 
Marxists and Christian conservatives. Perhaps it would be more modest 
to assert that it has profited by the refutation of claims and counter- 
claims in actual historical experience. It has been Christian only in the 
sense that it drew upon Christian insights which were long obscured in 
the minds of even the most pious, but which have been clarified by histor- 
ical experience even as they have clarified that experience. 

lhere were those, for instance, who were so outraged by the injus- 
tices of a “capitalist’”’ system that they were ready, though usually with 
some reservations, to embrace that part of the Marxist creed which 
promised a higher degree of justice through the socialisation of property. 
Experience has proved that socialisation does not remove economic power 
from the community. The nationalisation of property may on the other 
hand merely cumulate both economic and political power in the hands 
of a single oligarchy. We know the baneful effects of this policy in the 
realities of contemporary communism. But even the more moderate 
and democratic socialism no longer offers the attraction to the Christian 
conscience, which it once did. For it has become apparent that the 
measures which it may take, to establish a minimum of justice in the com- 
munity are in danger of destroying the freedom and spontaneity which its 
economic life requires. In the effort to correct unjust inequalities such 
measures may bind the community in a static equalitarianism. This will 
remind us that equality is the regulative principle of justice but that it is, 
like liberty and love, no simple possibility in any political community. 

Other illusions of the left have been dispelled. Nationalism was once 
thought to be the product of capitalism and idealists embraced socialism 
for the sake of its alleged internationalism. Now the Socialist parties are 
all tempted to espouse nationalistic interests partly because socialisation 
means nationalisation (a fact which throws many European socialists 
into Opposition to such supra-national institutions as the European Coal 
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and Steel Community) and partly because socialists find the liberal Catho- 
lic parties espousing the cause of international cooperation. How 
strangely history dispels our illusions and punctures our pretensions ! 

It would however be quite wrong to espouse economic conservatism 
because of this disillusionment of the left or with the left. Conservatism 
in America and in some parts of Europe means the anachronistic espousal 
of physiocratic theories, which promise justice through the emancipation 
of economic life from every kind of political and moral control. It rests 
on the illusion that there are “laws of nature’ in history, that there 
are ““preestablished” harmonies in nature, and therefore presumably in 
history, which is equated with nature. 

rhese physiocratic theories lie at the foundation of what has become 
the “philosophy” of the “free enterprise” system on which the whole 
bourgeois world has consistently prided itself, and which did indeed 
emancipate economic enterprise from irrelevant political restraints and 
encourage productivity through economic incentives 

But naturally the basic theory was as heretical, from the Christian 
standpoint, as Marxism. The self-interest was not as harmless as the 
theory assumed ; and the trusted “pre-established harmonies” did not 
exist. fronically enough, the static disharmonies of history, due to the 
disbalances of social power characteristic of an agrarian civilisation, 
were transmuted into the dynamic disproportions of power of a commer- 
cial civilisation at the precise moment when they were so confidently pro- 
claimed. 

[he social consequences of this miscalculation were catastrophic in 
the early days of industrialism. The social distress among industrial 
workers was responsible for their defection from the hopes of the demo- 
cratic world, and for a rebellion which ultimately led to their adoption of 
the Marxist creed, in its various versions 

The social history of the Western world could be summarised as the 
gradual refutation in experience of both dogmas, which inspired the polit- 
ical activities of both the middle classes and the workers. In the health- 
iest of the nations of Western civilisation, each of the dogmas or presup- 
positions contributed something to the extension of both freedom and 
justice ; and contributed the more certainly because neither political 


force was able to gain a clear victory over the other. 


lhe political and social history of Great Britain is perhaps a classical 
symbol of the social history of the whole Western world. For in Britain 


(and possibly in the British Commonwealth of nations), the dogmatic 
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distance between the two contending parties consistently narrowed ; and 
no party has been able to gain a secure dominance over the other. This is 
the historical expression of the paradoxical relation of freedom to equal 
justice, which makes it impossible to sacrifice either value to the other. 


Christians will recognise this history as one evidence of the providential 


workings of God in history, generating more wisdom than the proposals 


of the human agents in the social struggle, the wisdom of each being 
clouded by interest to such a degree that it cannot see the obvious facts. 
Thus the social history of the Western world has been the gradual attain- 
ment of wisdom and justice through the inconclusive contest between 
two social forces, informed by equally heretical dogmas and partially 
true presuppositions 

Christian thought must not pretend that what we have described as 
its growing pragmatism has not been influenced by this general history 
in Western thought and life. But we must also recognise that what has 
been wrought out has actually been a view of life and the establishment 
of justice in a community which could have been elaborated originally if 
we had had a clear biblical insight into the nature of history, the freedom 
of man, and the corruption of sin in that freedom, and had therefore 
realised that history cannot be equated with nature ; nor can the political 
judgments which we make about our and each other’s interests be equated 
with the judgments which a scientist makes about natural phenomena 
In other words the process we have described has been the gradual extri- 
cation of our thought from the baneful effects of heresies about man and 
God which have infected it ever since the French Enlightenment. 

It would be wrong however to suggest that our civilisation gained 
nothing from this conflict of heresies, for they established precisely that 
contest of political and social forces which was the pre-requisite of jus- 
lice in our society. These developments were not anticipated in the tra- 
ditional “Christian” societies before the rise of these heresies. If we ask 
why they were not anticipated we will learn why it was necessary to chal- 
lenge “Christian conservatism” before either political or economic jus- 
tice could be established. We are now speaking of “Christian conser- 
vatism”’ in the traditional sense, and not in the sense which it has acquired 
in America and some continental countries. For, according to that con- 
notation, this conservatism is only the religious sanctification of /aissez- 
jaire economics 

Chis older conservatism may be defined as the religious sanctification 
of established authority, which made it difficult to resist such authority 
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and to correct the injustices which arose from permitting an unchallenged 
authority in the human community. We must humbly confess the limi- 
tations of this conservative approach to political problems, for they 
prove that Protestant Christianity is not as directly related to the rise of 


free societies as we would all like to believe. Ever since the Reformation 


this Christian conservatism has made the mistake of interpreting the 


Christian reverence for orders in society, providentially established 
beyond the contrivance of men, as the uncritical acceptance of a particular 
authority and a particular order. We must remember that it required a 
whole century for later Calvinism to add the proper discriminations to 
the thought of Calvin and Luther, so that it was possible for Christians 
both to accept the providentially established order of a nation, and to 
resist a particular government for its injustice. Upon this distinction 
between the principle of order and a particular government, established 
by 17th century Calvinism in Scotland, Holland, France and England, 
the health of our whole free world depends. It ts important to establish 
this point, because it contains both the resources of the Christian faith 
in the political sphere and the limitations of a conventional interpretation 
of that faith. The resource is a proper reverence for providential order 
and justice, established beyond the resources of the human agents, and 
not to be lightly challenged. The limitation ts an undue and uncritical 
respect for any particular authority and a consequent disinclination to 
challenge it. Secular idealists are therefore right in drawing attention to 
the contributions which rational discrimination made to the creation of 
contemporary democratic institutions. But they are wrong when they 
conceal the fact that the worship of “reason” was as fruitful in generating 
modern tyrannies as the veneration of establi 
serving ancient tyrannies 

If we fully analyse the complex relation wl x between religious 
and rational factors in the establishment of justice, we must come to the 
conclusion that two elements are equally necessary fo olution of 
the problems of the human community. One is a proper reverence for 
factors and forces which are truly absolute ; and the other is a discrimi- 
nate attitude toward relative and ambiguous factors and force As 
Christians we insist that there be a proper 1 ence for the absolute 
factors, which might be enumerated a 1c authority of God beyond 
all human and historic authorities, enablins o defy those authorities 
on occasion with a resolute “We i ‘y God rather than men 


2) The authority of the moral law bo lation in Christ 
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which is to be distinguished from any particular version of that taw which 
may have evolved historically, including the different versions of “natural 
law.” 3) The insistence upon the “dignity” of the person which makes 
it illegitimate for any community to debase the individual into a mere ins- 
trument of social process and power and try to obscure the fact of his 
ultimate destiny, which transcends all historic realities. This acknowledge- 
ment of the “dignity” of man must be accompanied in Christian thought by 
a recognition that this precious individual is also a sinner, that his lusts and 
ambitions are a danger to the community ; and that his rational processes 
are tainted by the taint of his own interests. 4) Reverence for the “orders” 
of authority and social harmony which have actually been established 
among us, beyond the wisdom of man and frequently by providential 
workings in which “God hath made the wrath of man to praise him.” 

Every one of these “‘absolutes” is in danger of corruption ; which is 
why we cannot speak so simply of Christian “civic virtue.” Reverence 
for the will of God may degenerate into a too simple identification of our 
interests with the divine will, a fact which may make conventional 
Christianity a source of confusion in the community. Reverence for the 
trans-historical dignity of the person may degenerate into a “bourgeois” 
individualism in which the individual is falsely exalted above the com- 


munity and the cause of justice. The moral law may be falsely interpreted 


from the standpoint of the interests of any portion of the community, 


and more particularly of the pious section of the community. Reverence 
for the principle of order may degenerate into an undue respect for a 
particular order, a form of degeneration which Calvinism, and later 
Lutheranism, overcame only at the price of bitter experience with 
tyranny. If we summarise these developments we must recognise that 
the same faith which prompted reverence for the absolutes, which tran- 
scend the relativities of history, may also confuse the picture of the human 
community in its political and economic perplexities by imparting reli- 
gious sanction to one of the relative factors and removing it from the 
wholesome challenges which have been discovered to be necessary to 
prevent any power in the human community from becoming pretentious 
in its pride or vexatious in its power. In short we must face the fact that 
the Reformation did not draw sufficiently rigorous conclusions from its 
principle Justus et Peccator simul. For according to that principle the 
redeemed man could not be trusted to exercise power without sin. 
Therefore the checks upon his power were necessary, even if it was the 


power of governement which was involved. It required a full century to 
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gain the necessary discrimination for the distinction between the prin- 


ciple of order and the providentially established political order of a given 
nation, and a particular government, upon which close check must be 
placed and its power, in the words of Sam Rutherford, ‘“‘must be measured 
out ounce by ounce.” 

To this failure in discriminate judgment in our Reformation heritage 
one must add all those indiscriminate judgments which result from deriv- 
ing political judgment from analogies between historically contingent 
social norms, embodied in the canon, and the contingent circumstances 
of contemporary life. After all, the original error in regard to govern- 
ment was due not only to a failure to distinguish between the majesty of 
government and the majesty of a particular government ; it was also due 
to an excessive emphasis upon St. Paul’s admonition in Romans 13, 
an admonition which obviously had the immediate purpose of arresting 
“eschatological unrest” and which would, taken alone, disturb the 
Scriptural “‘consensus”’ upon the attitude toward government. For that 
consensus includes two motifs. The one is appreciation of government as 
divinely ordained, and established by forces greater than the conscious 
contrivance of men. The other is a critical attitude toward government 
as inclined to usurp the divine majesty by its pretensions of pride and 
the injustices of its power. 

The problem of relating scriptural insights to the flowing stream of 
human events is a very important one to this day. We cannot deny that 
frequently scriptural insights are falsely related to highly contingent 
situations, in such a way as to bring confusion into our judgments. We 
children of the Reformation pride ourselves on freedom from the inflexible 
standards which Catholics draw from their conception of “natural law 
But it must be confessed that an indiscriminate biblicism is as much a 
source of confusion as Catholic natural law theories 

In the history of the slow development of justice in the free societies 
of Western civilisation, the secular section of our civilisation claims 
that it provided exactly those discriminations which the religious 
elements found such difficulty in achieving. This is partly true but 
partly false. For modern secularism obscured its rational discrimination 
between constant and variable factors in the problems of the community 
by its worship of human “reason” as a source of virtue. This worship, 
which had its rise in the eighteenth century, failed to take account of the 
sinful corruption of reason, which made the “checks and balances” of 


justice as necessary in an “enlightened” as in an ignorant community 
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Che observer of history will note that all the illusions which lie at the 


foundation of modern communist tyranny had their inception in the 


eighteenth century worship of “reason”’ or “‘nature.’’ These illusions 
were insensible of the unique character of human freedom, and con- 
sequently of human history. Above all they obscured the fact that sinful 
self-assertion might rise from the same human capacities which were 
praised as “rational.” 

If the secular part of our culture derived grave errors from its worship 
of reason and nature, rather than the worship of God, it compounded 
those errors by its extreme voluntarism, which was blind to the workings 
of providence in history and thought that men could create both govern- 
ments and communities by the “social contract.”’ This mistake, of imagin- 
ing that men are in complete control of their historical destiny, reveals 
itself today in the secular proposals for ‘*world government,” which 
our secular idealists press upon us, and they are disappointed when we 
refuse to share their illusions. 

But we would do well to note that even the errors of the social con- 
tract theorists served some purpose, when they were brought into 
contact with truth, which removed their evil effects. Thus the principle 
of government “by consent of the governed” is a legitimate political prin- 
ciple of democracy, drawn from the illegitimate illusions of social contract 
theorists. In this way error contributed to truth and served to counteract 
the error in the Christian truth. For it was true that God established 
order in human society beyond the contrivance of men ; and it was an 
error to give particular governments an undue reverence and deny the 
citizen the political power involved in the right of suffrage. 

The manner in which the errors and truths of Christians and secular- 
ists, of later Calvinists and sectarian Christians, of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, have been used for the attainment of justice in a technical age, 
is itself a remarkable display of providence as contrasted with the wisdom 
and the foolishness of men. For it is quite apparent that no single force, 
whether pious or impious, could have accomplished what has been done. 

Che political and economic sphere, as a realm of relative and contin- 
gent realities and of ambiguous moral choices, makes discriminate 
judgment so necessary, because it is always important to distinguish 
between the constant and the variable factors, and between the ultimate 
and the proximate moral norms. This fact has led to one type of Christian 
politics, which merely asserts the moral ambiguity of all political posi- 


tions and exhibits its Christian transcendence by refusing to make a 
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choice “which the Pope or Mr. Truman could make just as well.”” There 
is no particular wisdom in this kind of neutrality. It leads, in fact, to 
the political confusion before Nazism, which led to Nazism. Nor is it 
very helpful to introduce discriminations into the fields of judgment which 
are supposed to be uniquely Christian but which detract from considera- 
tion of the main problems of justice. The judgment, for instance, that 
communism ts preferable to Nazism because it 1s not morally nihilistic 
or not militaristic, or that it does not intend to corrupt the Christian taith 
(its only purpose being to annihilate it), or that it is not antisemitic. All 
these judgments obscure the very significant fact that utopian illusions 
may be as fruitful of tyranny as moral cynicism. This fact is one of the 
most significant experiences of our day. Observers, whether theologians 
or rationalists, who obscure this fact do our generation a disservice 

Incidentally, it would be well for theologians and religious people 
generally to recognise that when they claim to make political judgments 
on hazardous issues from the standpoint of their faith, their knowledge 
of the Bible or their theology, they run exactly the same danger of seek 
ing absolute sanction for their frail human judgments as our secular 
friends run when they claim “‘scientific’’ or “objective” validity for thei 
judgments. Every judgment is hazardous and corrupted in the realm 
where we judge each other [Theologians are just as tl mpted to obscure 
that fact as “‘social scientists.” 

In the contest between the free world and communism, for instance 
we have all the perplexities which have confused the consciences and 
minds of men through the centuries. If we become obsessed with the 
distinction between our righteousness and the evil of communism we may 
reduce the conflict to one between two forces which Professor Butterfield 
has defined as “two organised systems of self-righteousness If on the 
other hand we insist that this struggle is merely one more illustration of 
the fact that all historic struggles are between sinful men, we run the 
danger of conniving with a vicious tyranny and playing traitor to the 
God of justice 

The sum of these considerations 1s that we ha an obligation as 
Christians to establish and extend community and justice as far as lies 


within our power We must obey the law of love under conditions and 


within limits which make no simple application possible. It is not pos 


sible because the sins of men, the persistence of individual and collective 
self-interest, force us to maintain order by coercion and may make resist- 


ance and war a necessity of justice. We assume our r¢ sponsibilities in 
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this community with many other citizens who do not share our faith. 
We assume them from the standpoint of a faith which discerns a mys- 
terious divine sovereignty over the whole drama of human events, which 
ought not be surprised by any manifestations of evil history but is not 
prepared to yield to any evil for motives of self-love. We believe that this 
majestic God who created the world and sustains it by his providence is 
finally revealed in Christ our Lord. We are protected by this faith from 
many aberrations into which the “children of this world’ perennially 
fall: hope of gaining purely human mastery over the drama of history ; 
hope that evil will gradually be eliminated from the human community 
by growing human goodness or by more adequate instruments of jus- 


tice ; trust in the power of human reason and blindness to the corruption 
of that reason. 


lhese resources give us some treasures to contribute to the community 


in its struggle for justice. Among them are an understanding of the frag- 
mentary character of all human virtue ; the tentative character of all 
schemes of justice, since they are subject to the flow of history ; the 
irrevocable character of the “moral law” transcending all historical 
relativities ; and the hazardous judgments which must be made to estab- 
lish justice between the competing forces and interests. We can tolerate 
all these hazards, relativities and tentativities because we “look for a 
city which has foundations whose builder and maker is God.”’ 

But we must also accept in all humility the fact that this Christian 
faith is mediated to the community by sinful men and that our sins fre- 
quently obscure the wisdom of the Gospel and interfere with the course 
of God’s grace to men. We must therefore also acknowledge that the 
community needs protection against our religious aberrations, against 
our tendency to fanatic intrusions into the tolerance which the com- 
munity requires for its harmony, against our inclination to indiscriminate 
judgment 

In short, the health of any of our communities is best served if 
Christians try at one and the same time to bear witness to their faith, 
humbly accept treasures of wisdom which may be mediated to the com- 
munity by those who do not share their faith, and welcome those policies 


of communal justice which are designed to correct the aberrations of 
men 





INTERCOMMUNION AND CONCELEBRATION 


by 
JOHN A. T. ROBINSON 


In the course of its valuable report submitted to the Evanston 


Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Our Oneness in Christ and 
our Disunity as Churches, the Section on Faith and Order pleaded for a 


deeper exploration of “the implications of the one Baptism for our 


sharing in the one Eucharist” (III, (v)). It did not itself, however, offer 


any further suggestions in this direction. This paper is simply an attempt 


to carry through the theological principles set out in the Report, in the 
belief that they do in fact afford a real hope of breaking the deadlock 
that appears to have been reached in this matter of the relation between 


Baptism and Eucharist, Unity and Intercommunion. What follows was 


in its original form a memorandum submitted to the Committee appointed 


by the Church of England to comment on the Faith and Order Report 


| should emphasise that the views expressed in it are entirely my own, 


though the Committee did see fit to include it as an appendix to its 
own findings 


[he present situation could be summarised by saying that there are, 
on the one hand, those who look to intercommunion as the expression 
of unity achieved, while on the other, there are those who regard it also 


as a means to the achievement of that unity. The presupposition of the 


first is that intercommunion is impossible until there is a unity, alike of 


faith and of order, which it can genuinely express. The presupposition 


of the second is that intercommunion is one of the most powerful means 
towards such union, and as such must not be denied even now 

The theology of the Report in fact judges both these presuppositions 
For what the eucharist does is not to express the empirical unity of the 


Church, whether now or in the future; nor must communion be judged 


simply by whether or not it does in fact promote this unity. What the 


eucharist does is always to bring to us, and bring upon us, the perfect 
unity of Christ, both that primal unity which is ours in the finished 


work of Christ and that eschatological unity of the one new Man made 


whole in him. Every eucharist is an anamnesis of the one and a fore- 


stalment of the other. In each case it makes present and brings to us 


a unity which empirically does not exist except in a gravely distorted 
reflection. The mistake arises when we allow our attitude to intercom- 


munion to be determined, not by reference to this unity, but solely by 
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reference to the greater degree of empirical unity which we see ahead 
of us: when this greater unity does come, or if thereby it can come, 


then intercommunion becomes justified. 


But in fact at every stage in the Church’s earthly pilgrimage the 


eucharist will be presenting and anticipating a unity which empirically 


does not exist. The sole test is not whether or not we are sufficiently 
united to express our unity by “coming together to one place,” but 
whether we are united enough to bear Christ’s unity by receiving to 
ourselves and upon ourselves what we are not or, rather, what we are 
and fail to be. For by eating and drinking we deliberately take to 
ourselves the one Body which we find we cannot be. 

rhis awareness of the fact of judgment is the truth behind the position 
(falsely formulated) that we cannot communicate together until there ts 
a unity to express. The other position (though formulated again in 
terms simply of a future empirical unity) preserves the equally important 
Pauline thesis that the eucharist creates us as the one Body we find we 
cannot be. Neither of these principles must be emphasised to the exclu- 
sion of the other. On the one hand casual communion, whether of a 
Church or individual, is sinful and terrible in its consequences, as Paul 
warned the Corinthians. And yet the Church cannot any more than 
the individual, let the fact of judgment — that it is not yet “good” or 
united enough — prevent it from receiving the sole thing which can make 
it what it is not. The test is not: “Have we sufficient unity yet to 
express,” but, “As the broken Body, which within this age we must 
ever in some degree remain, dare we receive the whole Body?” Dare 
we say together, “Come, Lord Jesus!’ Or dare we go on saying it 
apart’? In which lies the greater sin’? We must always be prepared to 
ask both questions with equal seriousness — and not simply the first. 

One practical point here requires to be put in perspective. It 1s often 
argued particularly in the Church of England, that in fact we cannot 
in any case break the bread together until we have a single, or mutually 
recognised, ministry, and that we are compelled therefore to wait for the 
greater degree of empirical unity which is marked by this stage. This 
allows one element in our manifold dividedness to have an absolute or 
overriding eflect. The principle of judgment is permitted at this point 
to operate to the exclusion of the other principle. This is to give the 
ordained ministry of the Church an absolute significance or veto over 
the rest of the life of the Church that theologically it cannot possess : 


it is to subordinate the Church to the ministry, and not the ministry to 
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the Church which is the only true order. The decision on intercommunion 
must not be allowed to be determined by one element in our division alone 

though the dividedness of the ministry is, of course, one of the major 
points of judgment under which we stand and which must be taken into 
account when we examine and judge ourselves, that we be not condemned 

But, if we decide that to break the bread together ts ina given situation 
less sinful than to break the bread separately, and if we cannot do that 
through a single ministry, then the question arises whether we should 
not, and indeed must not, do it jointly through our existing ministries 
together in other words, by concelebration. This seems to me a very 
important proposal, both theologically and practically, which, as far as 
I know, has scarcely been considered by Faith and Order (it received 
no mention in the Lund volume on /ntercommunion). This ts not the 
place in which to go into the history and theology of the idea of concele- 
bration, which, from practical experience, | believe to merit much more 
examination in this contact than it has receivec 1 call attention to it 
here simply because the failure to see any way round the impasse of our 
divided ministries has in practice contributed to giving this fact a theolog 
ical priority and empirical veto that I believe it has no right to possess 
And it has played into the hands of the false premise that when, but 
only when, we have solved this issue (or, indeed, any other given issue 
of faith or order) there will then be a sufficient unity to find expression 
in intercommunion 

All this raises the question whether we should not reexamine our 
attitude to intercommunion and unity, and ask ourselves if it has not 


been formulated too much in legal rather than theological categories 


with the natural desire for administrative tidiness playing its usual part 


The clear-cut division between episcopal and non-episcopal ministries 
though itself a schism of major theological significance, has, | believe, 
been allowed, at any rate for many Anglicans, to become a legal obstacle 
behind which it has been possible to shelter from any other theological 
thinking in regard to this issue. If we cannot in any case have intercom- 
munion until the question of orders is settled, we can meanwhile absolve 
ourselves from thinking out the theological conditions in which this 
becomes less sinful than separate communion 

Since, moreover, the issue of Orders is one that can be settled only at 
the level of the Churches as a whole, it means that there cannot be 
intercommunion between any groups or congregations until there is 


intercommunion between their respective denomination Ihe degree of 
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unity and the pressure for unity in the /ocal situation — which are the 
spiritual realities that must finally decide whether the common Table 
or the separated Table is the greather hypocrisy — cannot be allowed to 
make any difference at all. In a great number, alas the majority, of 
parishes the local churches and chapels are indeed still so divided that 
to invoke, through intercommunion, the one Body that their lives deny 
could only deepen our guilt. Let us admit that — with shame. But it 
is the rigidity of the present position which is leading to frustration or 
indiscipline, where local churches in many matters deeply at one become 
convinced that it is already more sinful for them always to celebrate 
apart than ever to celebrate together. Is there no solution for them 
except disloyalty to their Church as a whole ? 

I happen to be in a situation, in a college chapel, where the pressure, 
which would otherwise be intolerable, can in fact legally find outlet in 
intercommunion. What I would plead for, on the theological grounds 
so admirably stated in the Evanston Report, is a greater flexibility, which 
would allow different points of the front to go forward at their own (or, 
may we say, at God’s?) pace, without everything being held up until 
integration of the ministry is finally achieved. And the way in which I 
would visualise this happening, at any rate in England, is not by further 
extension of the Convocation Resolutions of January 1933 (that is, 
by more “open” Anglican celebrations, which are theologically 
and pastorally unsatisfactory, because not reciprocal) but by con- 
celebration. This recognises quite openly that until integration we still 
require a plurality of ministries to break together the one loaf which, 
for all our disunity, has yet the power to make us one Body. 

Once released from the stranglehold which the division of the ministry 
has been allowed to impose, we should be free to face as a whole the 
spiritual and theological conditions which make united Communion 
both possible and, may be, imperative. The last thing I should wish to 
suggest is that the schism between our ministries is not a major, perhaps 
the major, rift in the Body which causes us to eat judgment when we feed 
upon the undivided Body. Indeed, the very necessity for the presence of 
at least two ministers in order that the Body of Christ in any given place 
may receive the sacrament of unity is a reminder, not a cloaking, of the 
judgment involved. But at least it does open the way for mercy to 
rejoice over judgment. And that mercy is the supreme divine reality to 
which our oneness in Christ, despite our disunity as Churches, is the 
constant and marvellous testimony. 














A GREENHORN’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF GOD IN NORTH AMERICA’ 


by 


H. R. WeBer 


An Ambiguous Situation 


In every big city in the U.S.A. and Canada that I visited, Cecil B 
DeMille’s latest film “The Ten Commandments” was being advertised 
with all the astonishing devices of publicity. This film is not “just 
another movie,” but it is the longest (3 hours, 39 minutes) and most 
expensive ($13,500,000) motion picture ever made. Nobody questions 
the sincerity of Mr. DeMille, Charlton Heston (Moses), and others 
associated with the picture including the public-relations crew in 
their conviction that they have not only presented a “great” picture, 
but furthered true religion. Some of the nation’s most distinguished 
Jewish and Christian leaders support the film enthusiastically but 
Christianity and Crisis published an article entitled “Some Command 
ments Violated” with comments like these : “This motion picture is no 
creative dramatic response to the word: ‘I am the Lord thy God 
Rather, it is the gods of American culture-religion who have been served 
in this opulent ritual performance of a stilted tale about a man: a 
muscular hero-type prince who gets religion and becomes the stereotype 
saint. The viewer is not confronted by the Holy One of Israel. He is 
not involved in a drama of either religious, aesthetic, psychological, or 
social depth. He is simply left gasping at the (not quite perfect) wonders 
of cinematic technology” (Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XV1, No. 20) 

his a good illustration of the great ambiguity of the present religious 


situation. Again and again I was deeply impressed by the real sincerity 


1 Many have asked me to write them my impressions on my first North-American trip 


In responding to this request, it is not that I pretend to know much about the 
doing so in the hope that reactions to these second thoughts on my five-weeks trip in Eastern 
U.S.A. and Canada will help me to gain a fuller and truer understanding of the Church, the 
people of God, in North America 


ibject. | am 
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of American laymen, laywomen and pastors. But the continental theolo- 
gian in me often had a hard time not to explode when I heard their 
statements ! 

Is North America on the way to some sort of corpus Christianum or 
is it on the way to a great heresy, the American culture-religion ? (1 am 
not asking now, whether even a corpus Christianum is not also some sort 
of a heresy.) 

One of the best analyses of the ambiguity of the religious situation 
seems to me Will Herberg’s essay in American Religious Sociology, 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew (Doubleday and Co., New York, 1955). All 
the conversations and meetings I had confirmed the main argument and 
analysis of Herberg’s book. It seems to me, however, that this evalua- 
tion of the present-day dynamics of Christian faith is too pessimistic. 
lherefore | am stressing the most promising facts and trends I met in 
the American churches. It is true that the persons involved in these 
facts and trends are a small minority. But the dynamic of Christian 


faith can change worlds through such minorities. 


Decisive Points 


It seems to me that two intimately related dangers have to be avoided 
in order to prevent America from falling into the heresy of an American 


culture-religion 


a) The secularism of a religious people 


“Americans think, feel, and act in terms quite obviously secularist 
at the very time when they exhibit every sign of a widespread religious 
revival. It 1s this secularism of a religious people, this religiousness in a 
secularist framework, that constitutes the problem posed by the con- 
temporary religious situation in America” (Herberg, p. 15). This is the 
first danger-point ; not so much the secularism in itself but the fact that 
so many Christians see nothing wrong in their affirmation that their 
religious beliefs have no effect on their ideas of politics and business. 
When asked, whether their beliefs affected their ideas and conduct in the 


decisive spheres of everyday life, 54% of those who regarded religion 
as something “very important” answered “no,” 39%, said “yes,” and 
refused to reply or didn’t know (Herberg, p. 86). 
This discrepancy between the numerical and material strength of 
American church life and its very weak positive spiritual influence in the 


life of the American nation is the greatest challenge to the American 
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churches. Albert Terrill Rasmussen made an excellent analysis of this 
challenge in his recently published handbook on Christian Social Ethics 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood, 1956) 

Everybody who is familiar with the thinking crystallised in the 
publications of the former Secretariat on Laymen’s Work and the present 
Department on the Laity immediately realises its tremendous importance 


for meeting the challenge of the “secularism of a religious people.” 


b) A too narrow conception of the Church 


There is little hope for “Exerting Christian Influence” (this is the 
sub-title of Rasmussen’s book) unless American Christians, clergy and 
laity break through the narrow, “‘church-building-centred” (some say 
even “church-kitchen-centred”’) concept of the Church. Instead of being 
the “‘salt of the earth,” a church-building-centred Church easily becomes 
a “religious country-club.”” It begins to “idle” and despite all its busy 
activities has no effect in the world 

A typical example is the following: at an inter-denominational church- 
men’s conference we spent an afternoon session in occupational groups 
discussing the question, how to be a Christian in one’s occupation. | 
sat in a group mainly consisting of teachers. After a few minutes the 
discussion began almost exclusively to centre around the question : why 
do teachers not feel more responsible for the Sunday school and how 
can we mobilise teachers for Sunday school work? Despite different 
attempts to bring back the discussion to the real point, the members 
of the group continued to speak about the Sunday school, because in 
their view a good, active layman could only be one who worked in 
organised church activities 

Chis church-building-centred conception reduces the laity to “‘assist- 
ant curates”’ and obscures the main ministry of the laity in the world 
It was only in North America that I realised how timely and revolutionary 
the recent statement on ““The Ministry of the Laity in the World” really 
was (see The Ecumenical Review, October 1956, p. 58-61). Indeed, 
there could be no healthier question than this: ““To what degree do the 
activities of your churches prepare their members for, or divert them 


from, their ministry in the world 


The following are some of the facts and trends in North American 


church life, which seem to me most promising 
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A Pioneering Minority 


The ambiguity of the present-day religious situation has been clearly 
recognised by a group of Americans. It is symptomatic that a young 
American (the Rev. Malcolm Boyd) is at present writing a book with the 
striking title The Failure of Success. 

But still more important is the fact that this minority has not only 
“eyes which see,” but that they remain Americans and ask “What can 
we do about it?” They do not remain sterile analysts (like so many of 


us continental Europeans !), but search for ways of reviving the dynamic 
of their faith. 

One of the most impressive instances of this trend is the work done 
by the NCCC Department on “The Church and Economic Life.” Here 
it is clearly recognised that “being kind and faithful in the family, or 
pleasant and generous among one’s vocational associates, or a friendly 
next-door neighbour does not add up to effective influence in the organi- 
sational and political structures that make the policies that determine 
the patterns of our society” (Rasmussen, p. 7 f.). 

A study is being undertaken on “The Ethics and Economics of 
Society,”’ which is issuing a series of 13 books. This project is certainly 
one of the most important theoretical attempts of present-day Protestant- 
ism to bridge the gulf between faith and life in the work-a-day world. 
It is comparable to the big German Soziallexikon. 

This study will be important for the further development of another 
venture of the Department on “The Church and Economic Life’. In 
1952 a North American Conference was held at Buffalo on “The Chris- 
tian and his Daily Work.” Since then much follow-up work has been 
done, but somehow the idea does not yet seem to have caught fire. 
Why not? Probably because of its too narrow conception of the Church’s 
task in the world and because of a too individualistic approach which 
merely enquires how Christianity is related to daily work and not how 
Christians should react to corrupt social patterns. It is therefore essential 
that the discussion on the Christian in his daily work be more closely 
linked up with the studies on social ethics and economics. 

Just as important as the study work of the “seeing minority” is the 
question, how the vision gained in their study can be communicated to 
the laymen and laywomen who have no time to read substantial reports, 
yet who will have to bridge the gulf between Christian faith and the 
work-a-day world in their own lives. 
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“- 


[his communication raises the basic questions of Christian educa- 
tion : it is impossible to transmit the abstract results of scholarly research 
in a direct way. The issues have to be “dramatised,”” and “visualised” 
before they can catch the imagination of the great majority of the laity. 
And it is impossible to transmit ready-made “answers,” because laymen 
and laywomen must find their own answers for their particular situations 
in life. Communication therefore means mainly helping the laity to 
begin thinking for themselves and struggling with the issues involved, and 
showing them where to find and how to use the available help for seeing 
“the next step of obedience.” 

The Department on “The Church and Economic Life” has made a 
daring experiment in this field by collaborating with the Jam Handy 
Organisation in producing five “Living Right” audio-visual filmstrips 
with microgroove records and the accompanying leaders’guides. The 
filmstrip and record point out the problem (right choice, right attitude, 
right counsel, right outlook, right leadership), then the group discusses 
it. There is no moralising and no answers are given by the ‘kid’ or discus- 
sion leader. I have heard enthusiastic comments from those who 
have used the “Living Right” set in laymen’s groups, and the two film- 
strips I saw myself convinced me that at least the approach is excellent 
A man has just been appointed for the “educational outreach” of the 
“Ethics and Economics of Society” study. It might well be that his 
work (if well done and well accepted by local leaders of the different 
churches and lay-movement in North America) will be one of the greatest 
contributions the NCCC is making to help the churches in North America 
to play their part in Christ’s Ministry in the World 

[hese are noteworthy developments, because they contradict the 
general criticism advanced with regard to the conception of the rdle of 
the laity in American churches. This suggests that the European ap- 
proach is to allow Christian convictions to guide and correct not only 
the life and work of the laity in the work-a-day world, but also the very 
structure of society, whereas the American approach ts merely to express 
one’s faith by working actively in the church. This judgment must be 


qualified both with regard to what is said about Europe and about 
North America ! 


Many Church Members realise the Church’s Task in the World 


There is a danger that the “seeing minority’’ may write off the ma- 


jority of church members. | specially with regard to church men it is 
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often said that — beyond living a good personal life — they are only inter- 


ested in the maintenance and strengthening of the organised church 
work. This statement is surely not true of all the laymen in North 
America, nor do I believe that it is true of all the American church men 
organised in the different denominational and inter-denominational 
laymen’s organisations. The programme material prepared for the men’s 
work in the Presbyterian Church U.S. and in the United Church of Canada 
(to mention only these two) goes far beyond purely individual religiosity 
and “every-member-canvass.”’ And the work done in American church 
women’s groups has long since been in the line of Christian responsibility 
in and for the world. (See for instance the pioneering efforts in their 
“Human Relations Projects”). 

In fact, American church men and church women seem to be very 
open to a new vision of the Church’s task in the world. It would be 
tragic if the vision gained in the study work of the pioneering minority 
were not transmitted to the many laymen and laywomen in the 
organised men’s and women’s movements, because the minority has 
written off the majority. It would be equally tragic if church men 
and church women would not use the valuable material produced by 
the NCCC because they did not agree with all the opinions expressed 
in it. 

1 do not predict that all American church women and church men 
would see the point and have the courage to review critically their “reli- 
gion” and their “church-building-centredness”’ in the light of the Church’s 
responsibility in and for the world. But I am convinced that within the 
ranks of American church women and church men many are searching 
for a new vision of this kind. If this vision were accepted, the huge 
lay-organisations would inevitably pass through a crisis. For it would 
involve basic re-orientation of their programmes, activities and perhaps 
even organisational structures. But I am confident that many of the 
leaders and members of these movements are willing to face such a 


healthy crisis 


** Fools for Christ ”’ 


Besides the pioneering minority and the openness of many among the 
majority to a new vision, there is a third sign of hope : a growing number 
of Christian men and women — no longer content with the mediocrity 
of the majority and recognising that the pioneer thinking of the minority 


becomes academic without living experiments — have dared to become 
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“fools for Christ,”’ although they risk being treated as “‘unsociable”’ 
and “terribly maladjusted” in American society 

It is very dangerous here to mention movements, communities, 
names and places. In the excellent article “What do you think of Amer- 
ican Religion ?” (in The Coracle, the Journal of the lona Community, 
March 1956) George MacLeod describes some of them. But publicity 
might easily kill such experiments. And the people concerned would be 
the first to say that they have not found the answer. Therefore | restrain 
myself from describing the experiments I have seen and try rather to 
mention some of their “‘avenues of search” and the difficulties they 


encountel 


a The development of “evangelical academies, lay training 
centres, centres for church renewal (or whatever we may call them) tn 
I urope is very intriguing for a growing number of American Christians 
There is a danger that the idea of such centres may become “the fashion” 
and that the European centres (the fruit of a new vision of the Church's 
task in the world, gained in the Church struggles during the war !) will 
be copied without any critical consideration ind mass-produced in 
an “‘unrenewed”’ American Church life and become one more busy 
Church activity and “idling” Church institution. The men and women 
actually engaged in building up similar centres in North America know 
well enough that they cannot merely copy. They also discern the present 
day “malaise” in the development of European centres. But what is the 
special task and nature of such centres in the present-day religious 


situation in North America 


b) Some are searching for the right expression of the “koinonia,” 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, both in the form of special communities 
and within the local congregation. This is a very hazardous search among 
a people which is in love with religion, where the majority believe in the 
magic power of “prayer,” where “the ‘unknown God scems to be 
faith itself,” where everybody wants “‘to belong’’ and where there is a 
boom of religious “rules of life’’ (somebody made it her hobby to collect 
such “rules of life’: she now has 28 in her collection, but there are 
surely many more !). What are the right criteria to discern the obedient 
and the disobedient kinds of “belonging,” to separate the discipline of 


obedience from moralistic laws, and to distinguish the joy and peace of 


fellowship with Christ and our brothers from the drug of the “adjusted 


peace of mind”? 
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c) Some are more and more concerned about the biblical and theo- 
logical illiteracy of the vast majority of laymen and laywomen (sometimes 
even including ministers and other professional church workers). They 
are therefore beginning to provide theological training for laymen and 
laywomen in order to teach them to find a biblical response to the 
challenges which face them in their daily life and work in the secular 
world. But up till now theological training in North America has almost 
exclusively been linked with preparation for a voluntary or professional 
service within the organised church. What is the right theological 
training for lay people who see their ministry in the world ? It is definitely 
not a fundamentalist Bible-school, nor a curtailed, watered-down version 
of the training of ordained, professional ministers. What is it then ? 

d) One of the main criticisms very often voiced against American 
Protestantism is “the comparative paucity of revival in the industrial 
areas as against the boom in suburbia” (MacLeod, p. 13 ff. and Herberg, 
p. 135). Some are endeavouring to meet the challenge of the urban- 
industrial frontier in North America. However, the class tensions in 
North America seem to me very much mingled with ethnic tensions, 
race tensions, and tensions between nationals and new immigrants, and 
the working class mentality is surely not the same in North America 
as in Europe. The European ways of meeting the challenge of the 
industrial frontier are therefore only of limited value for the pioneers 
in North America. But what is the right approach in North America ? 

e) The strategic importance of American laymen and laywomen 
working overseas in “secular” jobs is more and more recognised : they 
can greatly foster or hinder the cause of Christ in the world. Some are 
searching for ways of preparing and sustaining these lay people for and 
in their ministry. But how to get in touch with them in such a vast 
continent, where state and business agencies are not allowed to ask for, 
let alone to give information about the church membership of their 
personnel? And how to prevent Christian influence from becoming just 
American influence, as these laymen and laywomen come from a society 
where the ““American way of life” is so easily identified with the “Chris- 
tian way of life”? 


Better Ministries within the Church to Build up a Ministering Community 
in the World 


Rasmussen speaks about “the growing gap between clergy and 
laity” (p. 113 ff.). According to his analysis this gap is caused by 
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“a heavily professionalised type of leadership,” whereas in the days of 
dynamic Protestant expansion there were few professional clergy in many 
of the denominations. This gap results in a one-man-church, where 
the leadership of the laymen in the Church “has tended to become less 
and less religious and more and more administrative and financial” and 
where “laymen see themselves as church custodians rather than as 
active witnesses for Christ and the Christian faith in their own affairs.” 

This, however, seems to me not to be the whole truth. There are 
other, more hopeful trends in North America with regard to the clergy- 
laity relationship and the ¢oncept of the ministry 

H. Richard Niebuhr gives a good account of these trends in his book 
The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1956). It has been said that Niebuhr’s book is not radical enough ; 
I would agree with this criticism, if Professor Niebuhr gave his own 
personal view and ideas about what the concept of the ministry should 
be ; but he tries to express the ideals of Church, ministry and theological 
education which seem to be developing in the “climate of opinion.’ 
If his analysis of the developing trends ts true, we can be thankful for some 
of the trends recorded 

[he fundamental polarity between Church and world is recognised 
(p. 26 f.) and the Church’s responsibilitity in and for the world is clearly 
expressed. It is also recognised that this responsibility cannot be carried 
out by one man, but only by the whole Church, the “ministering com 
munity whose work is in the world.” “It is the Church, not he (the 
pastor) in the first place, that has a parish and responsibility for it” 
(p. 91). “For the Church is becoming the minister and its ‘minister’ 
is the servant, directing it in its service” (p. 83) Ihe main function 
of the pastor is therefore that “of building or edifying the Church” 
(p. 82) 

Chis impressive study of theological education in North America, of 


which Niebuhr’s book is only the first volume, has the great disadvantage 


that it concentrates almost wholly on the theologically-trained, profes- 


sional minister. I am convinced that as soon as we try to build up a 
“ministering community whose work is in the world,’ we shall be led 
to restore the biblical diversity of ministries within the Church. We have 
to envisage team work between theologians, pastors, Christian educators 
and Church administrators. This will inevitably confront us with some 
radical questions about ordination and non-professional ministries as 


well as with questions regarding the structure of the Church: Is the 
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only right structure of the Church the local parish or the gathered 
congregation ? What about regional centres and mobile ministries ? 

| wonder whether the picture presented by Prof. Niebuhr is not 
distorted by the too limited object of his inquiry. For, in fact, there 
seems to me to be a remarkable opportunity for re-establishing a diversity 
of ministries. Laymen and laywomen in North America are now ready, 
more than anywhere else in the world, to take up voluntary and profes- 
sional ministries within the Church, and there are many opportunities 
to train such men and women. I was very much impressed by the already- 
existing teamwork of professionals and volunteers in many city and 
suburban parishes 

l'o me the most impressive attempts to provide better ministries within 
the Church for edifying a ministering community are the “Church and 
Group Life Laboratories” of the Protestant Episcopal Church inthe U.S.A. 

In developing a new programme of Christian education, a theological 
foundation was laid first (“Relationship-theology” : see the writings of 
Canon Th. O. Wedel, especially his article “The Church and the Group- 
Dynamics-Movement” in Theology Today, January 1954, and the Rev 
Howe's book Man’s Need and God’s Action, the Seabury Press, Green- 
wich 1953). But in addition workshops were needed to enable clergy and 
other professional church workers to become familiar with the dynamics 
of a Christian education programme built on this basis. The first labora- 
tory was initiated in 1953, followed by eight laboratories in 1954 and 
1955, and now a three-year nation-wide project has been approved, 
which will make laboratories available to more than 3.500 clergy (bishops 
and parish priests) and other professional church workers. 

It is not easy to describe briefly what happens in such laboratories. 
Each is in a real sense a microcosm of the Church. The participants 
are helped to develop “sensitivity” to the needs and concerns of others 
within a group and to understand and improve their behaviour ir group 
situations. Thus the clergy are freed from an isolated life of n gues, 
they are prepared for their listening ministry, and for the dialog. with 
others. They are prepared to become (theological or pastoral or ding) 
partners within a group. 

These “Church and group life laboratories” are only part of the 
whole emphasis on Christian education in the Episcopal Church. The 
“Seabury Series” Sunday school material and the parish life conferences 
are two other noteworthy elements in this whole movement to build up 
a “redeemed and redeeming community.” 
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Stewardship, America’s Greatest Contribution to the Oikoumene ? 


‘To know that with all that we are and all that we have we are God's 
stewards is the answer to a particularly deep yearning of the time in 
which we live, namely, the yearning for a vita nova, a complete renewal 
of our life. Here the insights of our American brethren in the faith have, 
in the perspective of church history, something like the same significance 
as the lessons which the German Lutheran Reformation has taught us 
about justification by grace, or the Communion of the Brethren about 
the unity of God’s children.” Bishop Hanns Lilje made this striking 
Statement. Is it true? 

It surely is true that “stewardship” does play a tremendous role in 
North American Church life, in a// the denominations and churches (not 
only, not even primarily, in the Lutheran Churches as is the case on the 
European continent). But it is equally true that the great majority of the 
American church members and even church leaders have not the deep 
and almost all-embracing conception of stewardship described by Bishop 
Lilje. The average church member and pastor sees in stewardship mainly 
the raising of money for church work 

It seems to me there are at least three distinct tendencies in the whole 
stewardship movement 

a) There are those who rather uncritically apply the discoveries of 
“secular” advertising and money-raising to the Church, because the 
Church needs money in order to finance its ever-growing building, 
service and action programme (I should like to add here that I was 
deeply impressed not only by the large budgets of local churches, but 
also by the relatively large amount of money they are raising not for 
themselves but for service and mission programmes outside their local 
congregation !), Some of the many smaller and bigger companies and 
organisations, which advise the churches in their money raising, can 
probably be put in this category 

bh There are those who restrict steward hip to the giving of money 
in particular, but also of time and personal skill for organised church 
activities. They see the close links between their work and the work of 
evangelism (visitation-evangelism !) and the study on “The Christian in 
his Daily Work,” but they see their special task in promoting Christian 
giving. In doing so they are willing to listen to business men and to learn 
from their experience in “secular” advertising and money-raising, but 


they do this critically ; because their main criterion is the Bible and the 
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biblical teaching about giving. (See much of the leaflet and pamphlet 
material produced by the Stewardship Department of the NCCC and of 
denominational stewardship departments.) 

c) Finally there are those — like some of the world leaders of the 
stewardship movement — who define “stewardship” as “human thanks- 
giving for divine goodness and mercy” (Dr. Clarence S. Stoughton, 
Whatever You Do, Philadelphia, 1949, p. 28). As “the practice of the 
Christian religion it is neither a department of life nor a sphere of 
activity. It is the Christian conception of life as a whole, manifested 
in attitudes and actions” (W.H. Greever, Work of the Lord, New 
York 1937, p. 62). No wonder that such a broad conception of stew- 
ardship calls for A Theology for Christian Stewardship (just written by 
by T. A. Kantonen, published by Mihlenberg Press, Philadelphia 1956) 
and that with such a definition stewardship suddenly becomes a chapter 
within Christian Social Ethics (see Rasmussen, p. 262 ff.). 

lo come back to our original question : is the concept of stewardship 
the greatest contribution of North American Churches to the Oikoumene ? 

In its commercial trend (see above, par. a): no ! 

in its clearly restricted sense as Christian giving for organised 
Church activities (see above, par. 5): not their greatest contribution, 
but really something American Churches can and should teach their 
sister churches all over the world, because the biblical teaching on 
tithing etc. has been too much neglected in churches outside North 
America. 

In its fullest, all-embracing biblical sense, as described above in 
par. c): yes — but in this case the word “stewardship” becomes more 
or less another term for the concept of “the ministry of the laity,” as 
defined in the WCC discussion on this subject. Apart from the term, 
the matter is by no means specifically American. 

Whether you take the biblical term “‘/aos”’ — “laity” or the biblical 
term “‘oikonomos” — “steward,” you end up with the statement that 
“the phrase ‘the ministry of the laity’ expresses the privilege of the 
whole Church to share in Christ’s ministry to the world” (The Evanston 
Report, p. 161) o1 which is quite similar — that stewardship is 
“partnership with Christ, through the Holy Spirit, in fulfilling the 


purpose of God in the world” (A. C. Conrad, The Divine Economy, 
Grand Rapids, p. 27). 
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SURVEY OF REVIEWS 
OF “A HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT” 


As was to be expected, the greater number of reviews received came from 
English, American and other English language journals (49, of which 14 were 
American). There have also been five French reviews, two Dutch, two German, 
one Swedish and one Greek. Much may be learned from an analysis of 
al History 
First of all, comments on the dates chosen for the scope of the Histor) 


this 


very representative collection of reactions to the Ecumen 


While a Roman Catholic reviewer (Hamer) considers that the period prior 
to 1517, especially the Councils of Lyons and Florence, should have been given 
more space, an Anglican (O. Chadwick) believes that so carly a date tends to 
lay stress on historical continuity and not to lead the reader sufficiently to 
understand the new factors of the 20th century and also leay the authors 
inadequate space 

An interesting comment by the Union Seminary Quarterly Review is that 
the date 1517 will be a Surprise to the average American churchman, being 
associated with schism rather than unity ; it thinks the probable 1 on was to 
show that the Reformation was not fundamentally divisive in intent 

Anglican, Methodist and Calvinist church historians are impressed by the 
new standpoint from which the History was written, requiring “both the 
reinterpretation of familiar happenings ind the introduction of unfamiliar 
matter, judged to be marginal or negligible by earlier historians” (Greenslade) 
The “Calvin Forum” goes so far as to describe the book as an “interesting 
example of the way in which a neglected phase of history can seem, under 
fresh treatment, to be the real key to history.’” On the other hand, Prof. Owen 
Chadwick believes that the contributors take an antiquated view of historical 
writing (the result of conditions laid down), and rarely pass beyond narrative 
of facts to writing history 

About twice as many positive as negative comments were made on the 
History’s general approach to its material. It 1s written “fairly, clearly, and 
in places excitingly” (D. Webster). The Church Times is satisfied that th 
History not only concerns itself with pan-Protestantism, but that a “proper 
balance” is preserved. The History is not propaganda, except in the sense of 


conviction that the work of bringing divisions to an end must go forward 


(Times Literary Supplement) ; it records more failures than successes, never 


shirks the fact that half the Christian world does not cooperate (D. Webster) 
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The diversity of thought shown by the authors on the basis of ecumenicity, and 
on the attitude to be shown to those outside the movement, are thought by 
Dr. Kromminga (Calvin Forum) to be partly a weakness, partly a sign of 
strength. Its great merit in the eyes of Dr. Gensichen and others is that con- 
tributors have as far as possible drawn on primary sources, many of them 
unknown and inaccessible to the average student of church history ; more than 
one detail of ecumenical history is here brought to light for the first time. 
While so many reviewers express satisfaction with the attitude taken by the 
authors of the History, a certain amount of bias, both general and specific, 
is detected by others. Prof. G. D. Henderson finds the History to be “naturally 
one-sided,” and thinks that church history might, on the other hand, be written 
as the story of liberty, equating uniformity with stagnation, union being jus- 
tified only as a prerequisite to more adequate witness. Mr. E. C. Urwin does 
not believe it examines sufficiently why certain movements towards unity 
failed ; Dr. Gensichen, why the original divisions arose. J. H. Nichols (unlike 


the Church Times) thinks that it could be called an Anglican history ! 


In his 
view, Anglicanism receives more extended and informed interpretation than 
European or American Protestantism. He finds Sykes’ chapter very good ; that 
of Brandreth only so as regards Anglicans and Old Catholics ; Yoder gives too 
little background, with inadequate discussion of Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Baptists. Geoffrey Nuttall points out that the 
Orthodox churches, according to the History, “‘serve the whole ecumenical 
cause by the firmness with which they take their stand on positions from which 
they are not prepared to depart” (p. 489). But, he goes on, ‘so sympathetic a 
comment ts not made on the attitude of those Baptist Churches who, similarly, 
hesitate to join the WCC, lest they compromise their separate witness (615) ; 
while ‘the fundamentalist Churches, often revivalist in practice, ultra-con- 
servative in theology’ and ‘in open opposition to the major Churches’ (254) 
receive but scanty attention.” He sees separation from these fundamentalist 
churches as even more serious than separation from Rome and Orthodoxy, 
“for within the Churches in the ecumenical movement are many whose funda- 
mentalist sympathies make them critical of the WCC.”” Dr. Kromminga finds 
it almost inevitable that the strongly confessional churches should come off 
rather badly on the whole. Not all the authors were equally severe, but others 
were critical of insistence on doctrinal formulations, no matter what those for- 
mulations might be, and considered such meetings as the Synod of Dort, with 
its sharp definition of doctrine, a setback for ecumenicity. Most painful of all 
he finds the scant allusion to conservative churches — the Missouri Synod, 
Lutherans and Gereformeerde Kerken were briefly and unfavourably men- 
tioned. “The Christian Reformed Church is not mentioned at all, which is 


probably the most devastating comment that could be made about its attitude 


in the perspective of ecumenical thinking.” 








ee teeta ets) 
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Allied to the above is the call by Evangelical reviewers for a more 
favourable treatment of the evangelical revival and the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance. “The present movement places the Alliance in the class of those 
‘nearly ecumenical but not quite’ ” (this is not entirely true, see pp. 638-639 
p. 320). And Prof. Sasse asks why Brandreth, who “rightly stresses the founda 
tion of world denominational fellowships” in the 19th century, does not men 
tion the “Allgemeine Evang.-Luth. Konferenz”’ of 1868 

rhe attitude of reviewers to the development of the ecumenical movement 
of the present day quite naturally colours their reaction to the presentation of 
events in the History. Some think that Bishop Neill is making an under 
statement when he says that more has been achieved for unity tn the last filty 
years than in any other period of equal length. An Orthodox reviewer (Fr. Ley 
Gillet) believes rather that we must be on our guard against “ecumenical 
inflation. Dr. Kromminga, and a reviewer in United Evangelical Action, urge 
their readers to become acquainted with “the most significant movement in 
current church history to see ourselves in the light of the ecumenical move 
ment and it in the light of our criteria. Whether the ecumenical movement ts a 
devouring monster or the world-wide Body of Christ, it is here ; and we ought 
to confront it with open eyes.”’ The hardest strictures come from Prof. Sass 
who denies that the WCC is able to distinguish between truth and error 
church and heresy, since it has to accept as a member every Church which 
accepts its Basis a formula which says nothing at all 

Some of the reviewers, including Prof. Sasse, have been stimulated by th 
History to raise certain fundamental questions. In seeking a balance between 
truth and unity, Prof. Nichols thinks that most of tl iuthors in Book I 
lean towards the latter as a definition of the ecumenical movement, several 
falling short of self-definitions such as that of Amsterdam praying “for th 
Churches’ renewal as we pray for their unity” and Lund “We must be changed 
He thinks the History would have been better if cor da i history of th 


idea of the unity of the Church, and of the efforts to manifest it : this would 


have (a) refined the distinctions between the variou onceptions of unity 
and (b) brought up the question whether the unity and catholicity of the 
Church might not sometimes be served by schism from a dead institution 
He regrets, for « xample that the significance of Prof. McN central thes 


that the Reformers were on the whole strong advocat of unity ind that 
the ecumenical concern was central to them has not be digested by some 
other authors. Thus he contests the claim in Prof. Schmidt's chapter that the 
Reformed Churches maintained they were the only true Church, so that 17th 
and 18th century attempts at unity would have endangered rather than d 
oped the Reformed view of the Church 

Prof. Sasse shares Prof. Nicho judgment that Book I the authors 


xrefer unity to truth, and believes that this points to the fundamental weak 
| 
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ness of the History in understanding what the ecumenical movement is. The 
strength of the Reformation Churches in his view lies in what the ecumenical 
movement (as presented in this book) combats: a strict confessionalism. 
Thus it is not by accident that Bucer appears here as the hero of ecumenism, 
along with men of minor stature, either humanists or Pietists, while the truly 
ecumenical work of 17th century orthodoxy is not mentioned at all — the 
books of Gerhard, Calov, Cyprian — nor is the common liturgical heritage. 
He sees in the fact that all responsibility is disclaimed for the History the trag- 
edy of the Protestant Churches ; with their confessions, they have abandoned 
the quest for truth : the only understanding of the Church which remained to 
them in the 19th century was that of a collection of pious individuals plus “a 
religion in which we all agree.” 

Other reviewers reject this sharp choice between truth and unity. They see 
interesting possibilities of further discussion on the distinction made by 
several authors between essential and non-essential elements in the Christian 
faith. This was the principle underlying much irenic endeavour, and Prof. 
Bainton (see Ecumenical Review, July 54, p. 411) wishes that more had been 
made, e.g. by Prof. Schmidt, of the various interpretations of this distinction. 
Prof. Greenslade wonders whether it provides the lines upon which a basis of 
intercommunion or union might be reached. 

The extent to which non-theological, especially political, factors were 
involved in the relations between the churches has struck many reviewers. 
Prof. Bainton discerns a certain rhythm of division and reunion, and believes 
that Christianity proves a unifying force when the state is weak, disruptive 
when the state is strong. He thinks a useful distinction might be made between 
divisions arising within the Church, perhaps due to the vitality of Christianity, 
or from without, perhaps due to its feebleness — the remedy being different in 
each case. Seeking to analyse the main factors making for the remarkable 
degree of unity achieved, and therefore possibly for a still more complete unity 
in the future, Prof. Bainton finds the History’s answer to be the evangelical 
revivals. While agreeing with this, he believes that the Enlightenment, and 
the impact of secularism, have been important factors. He speculates on the 
way in which hostility to Rome drew together its opponents, as exemplified in 
Prof. Florovsky’s chapter, and wonders whether secularism and atheism may 
not bring about union in our day. 

A special word should be said about the Roman Catholic reviews. They 
agree with nearly all the Protestant reviewers who comment on the History in 
praising the objectivity and charity displayed in Canon Tomkins’ chapter. 
They are impressed by the immense desire for union described in the History 
and seen in the attitude of the authors. But several reserves are expressed. 


Since for Roman Catholics the ecumenical movement is wider than the WCC, 


why is Malines not included in the Roman Catholic chapter ? (Pére Hamer). 
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It is untrue that “the Roman claim to supremacy was never admitted by the 
great Churches of the East”’ (p. 9) (E. 1. Watkin). Only by a tour de force can 
a case be made for any continuity between the factiousness of the 16th and 
17th centuries and today’s movement (Fr. Bévenot). The positive side of 
Trent is ignored, the Counter-Reformation treated as /’infame which must be 
crushed, Roman Catholic missions almost ignored (Fr. Bévenot). He deplores 
also the persistent silence about the numbers of Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
as compared with Protestant Christians, and of various “unions of churches” 
and of WCC member churches. (This criticism is also made by Dr. Gensichen, 
who would have liked a list of WCC member churches, and information about 
absentees and opponents.) Dr. Eva-Maria Jung hopes that these omissions 
will challenge Roman Catholics to produce, as a counterpart a history of 
Roman Catholic ecumenism 

Ihe value and use of the History is hardly questioned, except by those 
(such as Prof. Sasse and Prof. Nuttall) whose criticisms of its approach are 
particularly radical. It will encourage the enthusiasts for reunion to be wiser 
and more sensitive, it will enable the sceptics and the disillusioned to recognise 
the solid achievements of the past and it will assist the ordinary layman to 
understand one of the growing points of the 20th century Church (A. W 
Webster). It will widen the perspective of those attending future conference es and 
prevent oOver-optimism and it provides a warning not to get the picture out 
of perspective not to forget Rome and the sects and the lack of interest, and 
ignorance, of most Christian people (Times Literary Supplement). \ts readers 
are urged to learn, as the authors have done, to cooperate with very different 
people and churches, rather than to treat it as a textbook (Country Church 
man). An Indian and an American reviewer hope that it will be made proper 
use of in theological colleges. An int rpretation of its message for the use of 


the layman is called for ; so is a supplement ; and “thousat ds of ecumenical 


navvies”’ are asked to dig channels for the waters of this ecumenical reservoir 
to irrigate areas where Christian people remain untouched by this movement 
Finally, J. H. Nichols is convinced that this History points the way to the 
“specific ecumenical vocation” of the church historias I} hould be to 
re-think the history of his own confession, assessing the 1 of social, political, 
cultural aggressions and resentments in the determination of ‘theological 
convictions, e.g. where the intensity of certain divisive opinions ts related to a 
suppressed sense of guilt for the wrongs we ha ck to others on the 

pretexts. The structure of this History does not permit this often, though 
Zernov does it and this should be a model for church history in the futur 


MARGARET RHODES GOODARI 
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SURVEY OF CHURCH UNION NEGOTIATIONS 


[his is the third supplement to Bishop S. C. Neill’s book entitled Towards 
Church Union 1937-1952 which was prepared for the Faith and Order Com- 
mission to acquaint readers with current developments in the movement of 
churches towards organic union or other forms of closer relationship. 

Although it is not the purpose of the Faith and Order Commission to 
urge Churches to unite according to any prescribed plans or schemes, there 
is a real necessity for the Commission to keep examining the course of nego- 
tiations which the Churches undertake on their own initiative. In these nego- 
tations are discussed with passionate earnestness the basic questions over 
which churches are divided, both the doctrinal and the non-doctrinal. There- 
fore, the union conversations provide the data which members of the various 

tudy groups of the Commission can examine together. From time to time the 

Commission arranges consultations on Church Unions for the purpose of 
permitting persons from many countries who have been participants in nego- 
tiations to share their insights and common problems. Such a consultation 
will be held in July 1957 at Yale University in America, just at the close of the 
regular triennial meeting of the Commission. 

The information which follows has been culled from official documents, 
church journals, and correspondence or conversations with representatives of 
the various negotiations. Often it is difficult to secure adequate documentation 


and the other information which is needed for the accurate interpretation of 


all issues involved. Readers are invited to send corrective or complementary 


information to the Faith and Order Secretary, Geneva. 

Finally, there is now in the Secretary’s office a rather large stock of printed 
documents which are available to persons interested. It includes many of the 
actual schemes of union of Churches as well as official reports concerning them. 
A list of titles is app nded to this Survey. 

References to past surveys are indicated as follows 

Neill Towards Church Union 1937-1952, SCM Press, London, 1952. 
E.R. 1954 Survey in Ecumenical Review, April 1954 
E.R. 1955 Survey in Ecumenical Review, October 1955 


Il UNIONS OR AGREEMENTS FULLY ACHIEVED SINCE 1955 
India 
United Church of North India 
Moravian Church of the Brethren 
In 1953 the Moravian Church of Ladakh, comprising three rather isolated 
congregations, asked to join the fellowship of the United Church, and the lat- 
ter’s General Assembly agreed to negotiate. By 1955 it had been ascertained 


that no doctrinal or constitutional obstacles could prevent a union. The 
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Moravians agreed to accept the constitution of the United Church after 
securing permission to retain for themselves the office of Bishop, to which they 
attached no doctrinal interpretation. It was agreed that the Moravians could 
continue to have a permanent moderator of their church council with the 
title of Bishop, the council being a part of the Synod of the Punjab. With the 
assent of the Moravian Mission Board in England, the union was completed 


in April 1956 


Kenya 
African Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
Church of Scotland Overseas Presbytery of K« i 


The new Presbyterian Church of East Africa can to being on Febru 
ary 11, 1956 at Nairobi. Negotiations had been begun in 1952 on the author 
of the Church of Scotland Ihe significance of 1 inton the fact that 
the two uniting Churches were divided only by 1 but v the bart 
between white and negro members has b iboli d 
Netherlands 

Netherlands Reformed Church (Nederland H mde Kerk) 

Lutheran Church (Evangelisch Lutherse Kerk Ko kritwk der Neder 


landen) 


Differences between these two churcl ire ob ai Reformed 
Church has been established in Holland sin i 16th ¢ if d present 
numbers about 3 million member Ihe Lutheran Chur inised 1 
1816 and includ ibout 70,000 D> pite tf stor dg on betw 1 ¢ 
vinists and Lutherans over the Holy Communion, t has b i practice of 
intercommunion a vell as pulpit xchange bhetw | ircl if 
Holland for a long time. In 1953 omit coms ught to 1 ilar thi 
practic and seek agreement on theological justification for 1 After comn 
tudy the committee produced a Consensus, which d pted b 
the synods of both church n 1956. The terms of tl t provide al 
for intercelebration by ministers of the two churcl Ihe Lutheran Synod 
which accepted it unanimously nitiat d I ry | f ( } 
order. It was provided that the exercise of this privilege should be consid 
ered automatic, but rather d pe ndent upon tl discret of ithorit of 
the local congregation It wa tated further t tan orgat I rger ol tl 
Churches is not envisaged at this tin Further joint stud on doctrine will 
be pursued in the hope that other ar f agreement 1 be | d 
Union of South Africa 

Congregational Church of the London Mi iry S tf Amer 


Board, and the Congregational Union of South Aft 
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Following the recent discovery of gold deposits in the Orange Free State, 
large communities of Europeans and Africans sprang up. Members of Con- 
gregational churches, derived from various missions and hence independent 
of one another, moved to this territory. A union of Congregational churches 
was therefore proposed, the strongest opposition being the peculiar loyalties of 
tribesmen of such diverse places as Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Zululand. 
These were apparently overcome by 1956 and the United Church of South 
Africa has been formed at several centres on the Rand. The churches of the 
Paris Mission and the Swiss Mission are also considering joining this union. 


Il. NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW TO ORGANIC UNION 
Australia 


The Congregational Union 
The Methodist Church 
The Presbyterian Church 


lhese churches in the Northern Territory now form the United Church in 
North Australia 

In this sparsely populated territory of 500,000 square miles the churches 
of the three denominations became one united Church in 1956. The union was 
apparently based upon the complete mutual recognition and acceptance of the 
faith and practice of the three bodies, hastened by practical necessities, and 
facilitated by a general feeling of the “ecumenical spirit.” There are at present 
only four communities in which the United Church exists. It is of interest that 
the Book of Common Order of the United Church of Canada is being used as 
a liturgical guide. A constitution has not yet been drafted, because this must 
await the decision of the three parent churches as to their disposition towards 
church union on an Australia-wide basis. 


The Congregational Union 

The Methodist Church 

The Presbyterian Church 

(Neill, pp. 71-73; E.R. 1954, pp. 311-312) 

Union negotiations here have a long history. Prior to 1920 the Methodists 
and Congregationalists had voted for union along with the Presbyterians, but 
the third body eventually voted against it. During the next thirty years a 
number of overtures and plans were made, sometimes including the Anglicans, 
sometimes limited to Methodists and Congregationalists. A renewal of the 
three-way negotiation took place in 1955 when the Presbyterian General 


Assembly voted by more than a two-thirds majority to reopen negotiations. 
A joint committee of the churches has recently finished the draft of a new Basis 
of Union, which must be studied and criticised before the final draft can be 
submitted officially to the churches. 
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Canada 


Anglican Church of Canada 

United Church of Canada 

(Neill, pp. 76-79; E.R. 1955, pp. 76-77) 

The representative committees of the two churches have attempted for 
more than a decade to agree upon a basis of union. The chief obstacle has 
been to find a way to unify the ministries. Even though in 1950 the General 
Council of the United Church affirmed that in a united church “the contin 
uance of the episcopate in some constitutional form should be effectively 


maintained,” a viable plan has not been discovered. The Anglican committee 


has continued on the assumption that a combination of the episcopacy and 


the conciliar system of government can be effected. Despite little sign of 
progress, both the churches in 1956 through their governing councils resolved 
to continue vigorously the efforts to find an acceptable basis of union, and at 


the same time to explore possibilities of union with other churches 


Ceylon (Lanka) 


Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) 

Methodist Church 

Baptist Churches 

Presbyterian Churches 

Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India 

(Neill, pp. 49-52; E.R. 1954, pp. 300-303; E.R. 1955, pp }~78) 

There have been few developments towards the acceptance of this famous 
Scheme of Union (Third revised edition, 1955) although a considerable amount 
of thought is being given to it. The major questions remain those of the uni 
fication of the ministry by a rite of mutual commissioning, and the practice of 
both believer's baptism and sponsored baptism of infants. But it is interesting 


to note that the rules concerning marriage and divor have also aroused 


controversy. The Anglican participants will seck the advice of the Lambeth 


Conference of bishops, 1958. The Baptist and Methodist churches are di 
cussing the scheme with their related bodies in Great Britain. Since voting 
cannot take place for perhaps 3 or 4 years, the intervening time is being used 
to promote full and frank discussion of the union in local churches, so that 


the members of the churches will share fully in the ultimate decision 


Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Church of the Province of West Africa (Anglican) 
Methodist Church 


Evangelical Presbyterian Church 


Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast 
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he first step towards negotiation has been taken officially by the heads 
of these three churches. In a letter dated May 25, 1956, they have requested 


the respective synods to appoint representatives to a committee, which is to 
study and propose the ways “towards the goal of full Christian Unity in the 


Gold Coast.” The Synod of the Presbyterian Church has approved the plan 


and appointed its representatives. 


India and Pakistan 


Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) 
Churches associated with the Baptist Missionary Society in India and 
Pakistan 

Methodist Church (British and Australasian Conference) 

Methodist Church in Southern Asia 

United Church of Northern India 

(Neill, pp. 52-55; E.R. 1954, pp. 304-305) 

In respect to its influence upon church union discussions generally, the 
plan of union in North India ts at present the most important of all. It 1s also 
the most complex. Like the Ceylon plan, it intends to unify at the outset the 
ministries of the uniting bodies. This means that a legitimate way must 
be found to unify the Anglican episcopal ministries with the non-episcopal 
Unlike Ceylon, however, it must unify the Anglican episcopate with the 
episcopate of the Methodist Church in Southern Asia, which like its mother 
body in America has episcopal government without making any claim that 
its bishops share in the historic succession. Thus for the first time since 1784 
the successors of the man whom John Wesley consecrated as “‘superintendent”’ 
or bishop for America, Thomas Coke, are seeking union with the successors 
of the Anglican bishops who refused to consecrate him. Since the non-episcopal 
Methodists of British origin are also party to the negotiation, and since the 
Methodists in England are in conversation now with the Church of England, 
the North India setthkement assumes great significance 

Like Ceylon, moreover, the North India plan includes the Baptist churches 
so the question of believer's baptism as distinct from infant baptism must be 
settled. (Note: Baptists were not included in the Church of South India.) 

Ihe membership of the negotiating churches includes about one million 
persons, more than half being in the Methodist Church in Southern Asia 
The question of disproportionate size 1s therefore important. 

Another factor which is given prominence by some critics of the plan 1s 
that of the political context of the union movement. Far more than was true 
len years ago, when the Church of South India was formed, the spirit of 
Indian nationalism can play a part in the efforts to achieve both church unity 


and full autonomy. Yet the importance of this motivation can easily be 


exaggerated 
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No specific amendment was made with respect to the formulas used, but the 
question was referred to a sub-committee for further consideration. Difficulty 
attaches to the meaning of the laying on of hands, the assertion that the act 
is not a “re-ordination,”’ and the prayer for “wider” and “fuller” exercise of 
the ministry. For many Anglicans, of course, this is the crux of the whole 
matter, for they believe that the union would involve the forfeit or distortion 
of the Church’s essential ministry. On the other hand, certain opponents of 


the plan have, from the opposite side, decried it as a capitulation to “sacerdo- 
talism.”’ 


The suggested services for the inauguration of union, the unification of 
ministry and episcopacy, and the consecration of new bishops were published 
in brochure form in April 1955. 

Contrary to earlier expectations, the Methodist Church in Southern Asia 
did not ask the Methodist General Conference in 1956 for enabling legislation 


to effect the union, since it was considered premature. However, the General 
Assembly of the United Church of Northern India gave its general approval 
to the plan in 1956. As in the case of Ceylon, the Anglicans wish to submit 
the plan to the Lambeth Conference of 1958 and subsequently to their diocesan 
councils. Meanwhile the Negotiating Committee will meet again in April 1957. 

In order to promote the widest and best informed discussion of union, 
the Committee has published since February 1956 a quarterly journal named 
Church Union News and Views which includes articles of pertinence and interest. 


Indonesia 


Church of Central Java (Reformed) 
Church of East Java (Reformed) 
Muria Christian Church in North Central Java (Mennonite) 


The remarkable vigour and size of the Indonesian churches are not suffi- 
ciently well known by Christians generally, nor is their positive movement 
towards church union. The churches derive mainly from Dutch and German 
missionary work, and today have a combined Protestant membership of nearly 
2,500,000. They have a high degree of autonomy. They have not retained 
confessional names such as Reformed and Lutheran, but are rather known 
by geographical and national names. In 1953 the Indonesian Council of 
Churches was formed of 30 member churches. Its specified goal is to achieve 
a United Church of Indonesia. 

lhe first church union took place in 1949 between the churches of (Salatiga) 
North and of (Djokja) South Central Java, forming the Church of Central 
Java. 

Since 1953 there have been negotiations between three churches of Java, 
all of which have cultural and linguistic similarities. The Church of West Java 


is not included because of strong dissimilarities. It is quite remarkable that 
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the body which has initiated these negotiations was started by missionaries 
of the Christian Reformed Church of the Netherlands (Gereformeerde Kerk), 
which elsewhere has taken no part at all in the ecumenical movement. This 
church of 30,000 members is said to have more members who are converts 
from Islam than any Church in the world. 


Jamaica 


Congregational Union 

Disciples of Christ 

Methodist Church 

Moravian Church 

Presbyterian Church 

Negotiations towards church union in Jamaica took a fresh step forward 
in 1953 when the Synods of the Jamaica District of the Methodist Church, the 
Presbyterian Church, the Moravian Church, and the Assembly of the Con 
gregational Union gave approval to inaugurate talks leading to organic union, 
agreeing that such union was desirable. Soon afterwards the Disciples of 
Christ added their representatives to the Church Union Commission. At its 
first meeting in May 1953 the Commission decided to proceed along two lines 

(1) To demonstrate the ability of the several Churches to cooperate in 
many ways. 

(2) To draft a basis of union for eventual presentation to the respective 
synods. 

In considering a way towards union, the Commission agreed to be guided 
by the schemes of Ceylon and North India. The problem of unification of 
ministries presents little difficulty, but there is resistance on the part of the 
Disciples of Christ to the specified rejection of the possibility of re-baptising 
persons who had been baptised as infants 

Meanwhile the Commission has been responsible for the establishment of 
certain union congregations. The property of such congregations ts held by 
one denomination in trust for the Commission, looking towards the ultimate 


consummation of the union of the denominations as a whole 


New Zealand 


Associated Churches of Christ 

Congregational Union 

Methodist Church 

Presbyterian Church 

(Neill, p. 90; E.R. 1954, pp. 313-314; E.R. 1955, pp. 81-82.) 

rhe possibility of church union has been pursued for almost 30 years. An 
initiative involving the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches 


was taken during 1930-1933. Despite considerable support, it was then 
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considered to be premature. The movement was renewed in 1939, however, 
and by 1942 a Basis of Union had been drawn up. This included rather brief 
articles on the following : (1) Statement of Faith, based on the Old and New 
Testaments with the Nicene, Apostles’ and Athanasian Creeds as normative, 
along with the Westminster Confession, Savoy Declaration, and John Wesley's 
44 Standard Sermons and his Notes on the New Testament. (2) Polity involving 
the organisation of the Church by parish or congregation, parish council, 
‘ssion, presbytery headed by a moderator elected annually, and a general 
conference. (3) Ministry and lay preachers. (4) Support of parishes. (5) Gen- 
eral rules. In 1948 the Churches voted on this basis. Although a majority 


in each Church favoured the plan, the opposing minority was in each case 


a 


too large to permit adoption of it. In 1951 a Joint Standing Committee was 


established which still carries responsibility for negotiations, and in 1953 it 
outlined & steps towards union. These steps, which were approved by the 
thyge Churches, include the holding of common assemblies and acts of Holy 
Communion, worship and witness; promotion of widespread study in the 
churches, for which the booklet Shall We Unite ? (1956) has been prepared ; 
voting in 1957 or 1958 on the principle of union ; framing of a new Basis of 
Union ; voting on the Basis by the churches ; and, if a large majority favours 
it, the consummation of the union 

Ihe Associated Churches of Christ have recently joined the negotiations. 
It will be determined by the Church of the Province of New Zealand (Anglican) 
at its General Synod meeting in 1958 whether the report of its commission on 


union, whatever the report may propose, will be accepted. 


United States of America 


Congregational-Christian Churches 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

(Neill, pp. 61-64; E.R. 1954, pp. 306-307; E.R. 1955, pp. 82-83) 

rhe fifteen years of persistent but difficult negotiations, including the 
temporary set-back by a decision of the civil court, will bear fruit at last 
when these two bodies become the United Church of Christ at the meeting 
of the new General Synod June 25-27, 1957 in Cleveland, Ohio. The General 
Council of the Congregational-Christian Churches approved the Basis of 
Union in June 1956 by a vote of 1314 to 101. The General Synod of the 
FE. & R. Church voted unanimously in September to approve the Basis. 

Following the act of union, the General Synod shall be charged with the 
task of defining more precisely “the free and voluntary relationships which 
the churches, associations and conferences shall sustain with the General 
Synod and with each other.” This means that the present structure of the 
two uniling bodies will be maintained until such time as the Constitution of 


the United Church has been approved. A joint committee of theologians is 
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also at work on a basic statement of doctrinal agreement t is clear that the 
uniting Churches have thus accepted the principle of growing togetl in 
unity, rather than delaying union until complete agreement has been attained 

The significance of this union ts seen in the fact tha the first merget 


of major dimension between churches of different denominational families 


in America The Congregationalists have their distinct polity and stem from 
English and colonial Congregationalism of the |/7th century Ihe KE. & R 

Church is mainly of German origin, being a product of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed traditions, with pre byterial polity Current member hip includes 
| 340,000 persons in 5,561 Congregational churcl ind 785,000 persons tn 


2 132 I & R churche 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Augustana Lutheran Church 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer (Suomi od) 
United Lutheran Church in America 

(Neill, p. 46; E.R. 1954, p. 314; E.R. 1955, p. 83-85) 

In 1955 the Augustana Lutheran Church and the | ted Lutheran Church 


in America issued a joint invitation to “all the Lutherans of America to enter 
into organic union Of the 14 other Lutheran bod n America vo accepted 
this invitation: the American Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Suomi 
Synod. Three others are engaged in a definit tep towards unt ind a fourth 
is still associated with them. Of the remaining bod l theran Church 
Missouri Synod is the largest 

Rept entat of the four chure met in CI in December 1956 
to form the Joint Commi yn on Luther { t It roup appointed two 
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(Neill, pp. 43-4 E.R. 1954 
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Lutheran Free Church found that only 64 % were in favour of union, whereas 
a 75% vote was required. Some considered this vote an encouraging sign of 
the growing desire for union, which until now has not been strong. A formal 
resolution of the Joint Union Committee of the three churches expressed the 
strong desire that the Lutheran Free Church will return to negotiations soon. 
This resolution will be acted upon by the Lutheran Free Church at its 1957 
convention, 

Meanwhile during 1956 the governing bodies of the three churches voted 
affirmatively for the union, thus making the merger almost certain to take 
place in 1960. The interim is needed for revisions of the existing articles con- 
cerning administrative and organisational matters, as set forth in the proposed 
constitution, published in 1956. 

rhe last obstacle to approval of the merger by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was the question of membership in the World Council of Churches as 
a condition of union with the other two. This church soundly rejected 
such membership in 1948. But in June 1956 its General Convention took the 
astonishing step of voting 1434 to 685 in favour of membership. This Church 
of nearly one million members maintains a strong, conservative doctrinal 
position. 

The name proposed for the new Church is “American Lutheran Church.”’ 
Both the UELC and the ELC expressed dissatisfaction and each recommended 
iis Own name as being more appropriate. 

This merger involves Lutheran bodies of German, Danish and Norwegian 
national background. The Finnish, or Suomi Synod in June 1956 also voted 
to explore possibilities of merger with these three, but at the same time accepted 
the joint invitation of the United Lutheran Church in America and the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church to consider union. In December the Suomi Synod 
committed itself to the latter negotiation. 


Methodist Church 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Neill, pp. 69-70; E.R. 1954, p. 308; E.R. 1955, pp. 85-86) 


The Methodist Commission on Church Union and the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church have been meeting 
once or more each year. In 1955 an additional meeting of several bishops of 
each church was held. In September 1955 the latter commission reported to 
the Church’s General Convention that it had proposed to the Methodists 
a plan whereby the Methodist bishops may be brought into the historic 
episcopal succession. Three or more bishops of the historic succession should 
take part in the laying on of hands in the consecrating of future Methodist 
bishops. In 1956 a Methodist counter-proposal was issued, calling for an 
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act of unification of ministries of the two churches by mutual commissioning. 
These proposals have not been fully considered as yet, so negotiations will 
continue. They have to do only with the basic problem of disagreement con- 
cerning the nature of the ministry, although it is recognised that other impor- 
tant obstacles remain. 

rhis mutual approach is of particular interest, not only because Methodism 
originated within the Church of England, but because both churches have 
ministries which outwardly are so similar in form, i.e., bishops, priests or 
elders, and deacons. The Methodists do not claim their bishops to be a separate 
order nor successors to the historic episcopal succession. A practical factor is 
the difference in proportion between bishops and other ministers in the two 
churches, the Episcopalians having one bishop to every 72 priests, the Meth- 
odists one bishop to about 600 ordained ministers 

Although organic union is seen as the goal of these negotiations, it is 
thought by many that intercommunion agreements should be a proximate goal 
The position of the Protestant Episcopal Church was made clear in the 1949 
report of its Commission, which reaffirms the necessity of the famous Lambeth 
Quadrilateral : Holy Scriptures, Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, Baptism and 
Holy Communion, and the historic ministry of bishops, priests and deacons. 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 
United Presbyterian Church 
(Neill, pp. 46-48 ; E.R. 1954, p. 309; E.R. 1955, pp. 86-87) 


A proposed union of three churches, namely these two in addition to 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (the “southern’’ Presbyterians), was 
defeated in 1954 by the latter body’s adverse voting. Thereafter it was decided 
by the inter-church relations groups of the three Churches that a union of the 
two other Churches should be sought. In 1955 the General Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian Churches authorised the 
drafting of a new Plan of Union, modelled upon the previous plan. The Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. assembly in 1956 voted unanimously, and the United Pres- 
byterian assembly voted by a 3 to | majority to approve the new plan and 
submit it to presbyteries for their approval. It is expected that the tabulations 
of voting by presbyteries will be reported to both assemblies in May and 
June 1957. If the plan is approved, the act of union will take place on May 28 
1958, in Pittsburgh, when the two assemblies will be merged. Before that date 
there must be much work for the effective unification of the organisations and 
agencies of the two bodies, as well as the more difficult merging of many 
synods and presbyteries 

The name of the new Church will be “The United Presbyterian Church in 


the U.S.A.” Some importance attaches to the choice of this name, since 
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representatives of the United Presbyterian Church indicated that it would reas- 
sure some of their hesitant members. These are just apprehensive over the fact 
that the other church has a membership ten times as great as their own, which 
in some instances could threaten absorption rather than union. 

The plan purposes “to preserve the common heritage of our Reformed 
faith and the current constitutional principles of the two churches,”’ which 
are substantially the same. Congregations of the two churches are at present 
located in 32 of the 48 states. If the union should take place, the United Church 
would have a communicant membership of more than 3 million persons and 
be the fifth largest in America. 


Congregational-Christian Churches 

Disciples of Christ 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Methodist Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 

International Council of Community Churches 
(Neill, pp. 66-69 ; E.R. 1954, p. 310) 


Since 1954 there has been no distinct movement towards the adoption of 
this comprehensive plan of the Conference on Church Union (“the Greenwich 
Plan’’) by the churches participating in the conversation. During this period 
the churches have been requested to carry on thorough study of the plan. A 
committee of the Disciples of Christ prepared a short commentary in 1956, 
giving general but unofficial approval, and calling for revisions which would 
secure the place of women in the United Church and clarify the status of 
ministers in non-pastoral work 

It is clear that the energies of the Congregationalists and the Evangelical 
and Reformed have meanwhile been directed towards their own bilateral 
union. And the appropriate commission of the Methodist Church has devoted 
more of its time to consideration of relations with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Disciples of Christ have recently resolved, moreover, to explore 
possibilities of union with the church soon to be formed of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed. 

An interesting and perhaps significant sidelight of this plan is the fact that 
the organised student movements of several of the above churches are at 
present considering for approval a plan of merger of all of their work in the 
universities. Such a merger would affect more than 600,000 students who are 
related to these movements. 
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Ill. NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW TO CLOSER FELLOWSHIP SHORT 
OF ORGANIC UNION 


Argentina 
Chiesa Evangelica Valdese (Waldensian) 


Iglesia Metodista Conferencia del Rio de la Plata (Methodist) 


Disciples of Christ 


These churches have enjoyed close cooperation for some years, notably 
in the Union Theological Seminary of Buenos Aires and in evangelistic and 
social work. Recently there have been spontaneous overtures to conversations 
leading to church union. But before these could proceed very far, the failure 
of the Waldensians and Methodists in Italy to agree on unton dashed thei 


hopes. The cooperative relationships continue without interruption, however 


Australia 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 

(Neill, pp. 42-43) 

A virtual accord on doctrinal issues was attained in 1953, but certain prac 
tical matters have prevented the fruition of the movement towards pulpit and 
altar fellowship. The point of contention now ts that of membership in the 
Lutheran World Federation Ihe Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 1s 
affiliated with the Missouri Synod, has remained apart from the LWF, and 
is critical of the United Evangelical Church's membership in it. In 1956 both 


bodies were still considering the question 


Germany 
The United Protestant Church of the Palatinate 


Member Churches of the International Congregational Council 


Since 1821 the United Protestant Church of the Palatinate has been a 
union of Lutheran and Calvinist elements. I[t has not felt itself bound exclu 
sively by either of the two confessior As an independent territorial church 
( Landeskirche ) it is a member of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKiD 
It is presbyterian in government and is committed only to the Holy Scripture 
as its doctrinal standard. Its statistical membership $50,000, although the 


figure for active members is admittedly smaller 


Contact with Anglo-Saxon church representati if 1945 has led the 
leaders of the Palatinate Church to realise that they already have close affinities 
of doctrine and conviction with Congregationalist Partx ipation of their 


representatives in meetings of the International Congregational Council led. in 
1956, to the preparation of a common declaration of their “unrestricted com 


munion of pulpit and Lord’s Table’’ with the member churches of the Council 
pull 
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Most of these churches are in Great Britain, North America, Australia and 
New Zealand ; the Mission Covenant Church in Sweden is also a member. 

A service of Holy Communion to mark the beginning of this relationship 
will be held at Speyer in April 1957 with about 20 British Congregationalists 
taking part. In the future a study will be carried on by representatives of the 


churches concerned, in order to work out the theological implications and 
practical consequences of this agreement. 


Great Britain 


Church of England 

Methodist Church 

(Neill, pp. 81-84; E.R. 1954, p. 312; E.R. 1955, pp. 90-91) 

Decisions were made by the governing bodies of both churches in the 
summer of 1955 to begin official conversations with a view towards intercom- 
munion on the basis of mutual acceptance of ministries. Although the range 
of subject matter being discussed includes questions on the nature of the 
Church, the sacraments, and history, the central problem is that of whether 
or not, and under what circumstances, the Methodists could accept episcopacy 
and episcopal ordination. As to the function of episcopacy, it is perhaps 
important to note that the Methodist Conference in 1955 agreed for the first 
time to have “separated chairmen”’ of their various districts, i.e., ministers 
giving full time to supervising district circuits of congregations. Both churches 
are implicated in the church union negotiations proceeding in Ceylon and 


North India, wherein theological problems arise similar to those considered 
in England. 


Congregational Union of England and Wales 

Presbyterian Church of England 

(Neill, pp. 79-81; E.R. 1954, p. 313) 

Conversations have continued since 1943, but in a rather desultory way 
during recent years. Since 1950 the two bodies have been joined together 
in a covenant for closer cooperation. In 1956 both the Congregational Union 
and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church approved a statement 
on the mutual eligibility of ministers to serve in churches of either denomina- 
tion. Any minister passing from a church of one denomination to a church 
of the other would be subject to the rules and discipline of the one in which 
he is at the time serving. 

Church of England 

Church of Scotland 

Episcopal Church of Scotland 

Presbyterian Church of England 

(Neill, pp. 84-86; E.R. 1954, pp. 312-313; E.R. 1955, p. 90) 
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These “conversations” are directed towards such agreement as may permit 
intercommunion and eventually a form of union. Meetings of delegates have 
been held with regularity, but their proceedings are kept very confidential. 
Public statements have referred to the significant agreements which have been 
registered with regard to faith, doctrine and practice of the churches. And it 
is known that much attention is being directed to the question of the ministry, 
since the ancient tension between episcopacy and presbyterianism has been 
neither relaxed nor dissolved in a new synthesis. Public discussion in the 
churches has revealed a strong desire on the part of many churchmen for 
the disclosure of the substance of these conversations. This is expected early 


in 1957, when a report to the churches will be issued by the negotiating 
committees 


India 


Church of South India 


Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India 


Members of the Church of South India recognise that they are not the 
Church of South India. But their intention is that eventually, by further 
actual unions — not absorptions —- this name shall be more justifiable. At its 
first synod in 1947, the church extended invitations to other Churches to 
discuss possible unions. The Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
and the Baptist churches of the American and Canadian Missions responded 
rheological Commissions of the three bodies were appointed and began 
meeting in 1948 to seek possible agreements on various doctrinal questions 
By 1950 the Baptists withdrew from the discussions. Further meetings of the 
commissions of the CSI and the FELC continued to meet regularly until 1956 
Agreed statements were eventually issued on the following subjects : (1) Rela 
tion of doctrinal and confessional statements to the being of the Church 
(2) Law and Gospel ; (3) Election ; (4) the Lord's Supper. Representatives 
of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod took part in the conversations but 
did not join in the agreements 

At the meeting in 1955 the joint commission agreed to recommend to 
their respective churches the establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship, on 
the basis of existing mutual recognition with regard to faith and preaching in 
obedience to the Holy Scriptures, use of sacraments, membership require- 
ments, ordination. The Synod of the C.S.1. accepted this proposal in 1956, 
declaring itself ready to negotiate church union. The FELC submitted the 
proposals to its ten member bodies for study. The Arcot Lutheran Church, 
however, decided to approach the CSI to establish pulpit and altar fellowship. 


Recently plans have been discussed for the writing of a common catechism 
for the CSI and FEL( 
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The 1956 meeting of the joint commission dealt with the question of the 


nature of the Church, its unity and continuity. No agreement was reached 


Indeed the declared refusal of the CSI commission to consider giving up the 


historic episcopate in the interests of a possible union seemed a great and 
perhaps insurmountable barrier to the Lutherans. Another element detracting 
from the chan of a union of the two bodies is the stated desire of leaders 
FELC to bring about an organic union of their own member churches 
ucceed their present federation. But the conversations will resume, after 


in extended interval of time when local and regional church groups can study 


in their own languages 


Evangelica Metodista (Methodist) 
Evangelica Valdese (Waldensian) 
(E.R. 19% Pp 'Q) 


What appeared to be a promising movement towards union of these two 


bodies has been arrested by the unwillingness of the Waldensians to forfeit 
incient and respected name of their church. It cannot be said that nego 
therefore come to an end. Meanwhile areas of cooperative 

ire being developed between the two churches. And the Waldensian 

»ynod in 1956 resolved to promote the union of all the Italian evangelical 


hurches, rather than just the two 


< 


Mexico 
Iglesias Cristianas (Discipulos) 
Presbiteriana Asociada Reformada 


Congregacionales 


pp KO-K1) 


[he unity movement involving these churches is directed chiefly towards 
ooperative effort, so it 1s not a clear-cut negotiation for union. But the 
possibility of moving towards union is by no means excluded. The First 
Congress of Protestant Churches met in Guadalajara May 1-6 1956 and 

ed a continuing Protestant Coordinating Committee. In addition to 
promoting cooperative work among the three churches, this committee shall 


tudy points of doctrine only on the request of one denomination and the 


approval of the other two 


IV. CONTINUING NEGOTIATIONS ON WHICH NO INFORMATION 
CONCERNING CONCRETE PROGRESS HAS BEEN RECEIVED 


Canada 


Synods of several Lutheran Churches 
(E.R. 1955, p. 77) 
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Formosa (Taiwan) 


Great Britain India 
Church of England d Church of South India 
(Neill, pp. 27-29; E.R. 1955, pp. 88-89) 


India 
C50 r Evangelical Lutheran Church 
bbe rer Evang il Lutheran Churct 


(E.R. 1955, pp ¥-79) 


Iran 
Ep! copal Church (Anglican) and I ingelical © hu h (Pr byterian) 
(Neill pp 55.56 E.R. 1954. p. 303) 

Japan 
Various Lutheran Churcl nd M 


(E.R. 1955, pp. 79-80) 


Madagascar 


London Missionary Society, Société des Missions | iu de Paris, 
and Friend Foreign M i iry Associatior 
(Neill, pp ); E.R. 1954, p. 304) 
Nigeria 
Provil of West Africa (Anglican dio s of Lag gd N r) 


Methodist Church (East Nigeria) 
Methodist Church (W t Ni ria) 


Spain 
Lutherat Methodist Pr byteriatr ind other l federation of 
tI le ia Eva i i pano 


United States of America 


Ame Lutheran Cl d Li C| M j 
(N pp. 91-9 E.R. 1954, 1 14-31 E.R. 19 )1-92) 
DOcLU™M N ] ON CH RCH UNION LE CSOOTTA TION 

The following pr d d I rd 1 f ( 
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be made by International Reply Coupons in amounts equivalent to prices in 


Swiss francs. 


Ceylon 
Scheme of Church Union, 3rd revised edition. Sw. Fr. 2. 


South India 

Constitution of the CSI. Sw. Fr. 2. 

The Holy Spirit and the Life in Christ, Papers of CSI-Lutheran Conversa- 
tions, 1953. Sw. Fr. 1.75 

Unity in Faith and Life, the same, 1954. Sw. Fr. 1.50 

Relations Between CSI and Anglican Communion, 1950. Sw. Fr. 50 

Report adopted by Convocation of Church of England on CSI, 1955. Sw. 
rr. 1.30 

Replies to criticisms on Convocations of Canterbury and York, 1955. Sw. 
Fr 40 

Presidential Address to Canterbury Convocation, 1955. Sw. Fr. 40 

Twenty Questions on CSI by Bishop Sumitra, 1955. Sw. Fr. 80 


North India 
Round Table Conference, 1948. Sw. Fr. 40 
Amendments to Plan of Church Union, 1955. Sw. Fr. .40 
Suggested Services at Proposed Inauguration, 1955. Sw. Fr. .80 


Nigeria 
Proposed Scheme of Union, reprinted 1955. Sw. Fr. 1.50 


United Kingdom 
Church Relations in England, 1950. Sw. Fr. 1.50 
Baptist Response to Church Relations in England, 1953. Sw. Fr. .40 
Churches of Christ Response to same, 1954. Sw. Fr. 40 
Relations between Church of England and Church of Scotland, 1951. Sw. 
Fr. 1.50 
Joint Report of Congregational Union and Presbyterian Church, 1948. 


Sw. Fr. 40 


United States of America 

Basis of Union of Congregational-Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches. Sw. Fr. 40 

Plan of Union of Presbyterian U.S.A., United Presbyterian, and Presby- 
terian US Churches, 1953. Sw. Fr. —.40 

Report of Joint Union Committee of American Lutheran, Evangelical 
Luth., Luth. Free, and United Evangelical Luth. Churches, 1954. 
ow. Fr. 3.35 

Plan for United Church (“Greenwich Scheme’’), 1955. Sw. Fr. 40 

J. ROBERT NELSON. 
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CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS 
AND ATTITUDES IN RELATION TO THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


Introduction 


As an outcome of the debate at the Evanston Assembly, the Central Com 
mittee asked the Joint Committee of the WCC and IMC to arrange for a 
consultation on “Christian convictions and attitudes in relation to the Jewish 
People,” in cooperation with the International Missionary Council's Com 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. The consultation was held at 
the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey and was attended by sixteen persons, from 
September 12th to 18th 1956, under the chairmanship of Bishop Geoffrey 
Allen. Its report was presented to the WCC Executive Commitice on Febru 
ary 7th 1957. The Executive Committee expressed the opinion that the whole 
matter called for further discussion, especially within groups more repre 
sentative of differing theological approaches to the problem than it had been 
possible to secure at the Bossey Consultation. The Division of Studies was 
therefore asked to give attention to ways and means of ensuring this further 
consideration of the matter. Meantime the following report of the Bossey 
Consultation is published, not as a statement of the WCC, but as the conclu 
sions of the group which met at Bossey. Apart from any further action which 
may be taken by WCC it is hoped that this statement will provide a basis for 
the more widespread consideration of issues which are central to the Christian 


Gospel and to the Church’s task 


On the main subject of the Consultation the group recorded the following 


convictions and reflections 


1. The Sovereignty of Christ 


a) Christ is Lord and Sovereign over all the world, and it is the purpose of 
God that all nations and all peoples should acknowledge Him as Lord 

b) The Mercy of God is proclaimed and offered in Christ to all men, to the 
Jew and the Gentile 

c) The guilt of all mankind is manifest under the Cross, and Jew and Gentile 
are called to penitence and are in need of the grace and forgiveness of God 
“God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon 
all.”” (Romans 11: 32 

d) The promise of the Kingdom in Christ is offered to all men, to Jew as to 
Gentile. This promise does not necessarily mean the fulfilment of our own 


human hopes or desires or ambitions, whether individual or national 


Ra 
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h} 


lhe hope that is fulfilled in Christ may mean a reversal of our own imme- 
diate hopes, since the selfishness and sin of man may often blind us to 
the true nature of our hope in Christ. Because of our blindness, we cannot 
see what the fulfilment of our hope will be, but we know that it will trans- 


cend all human expectation when the promise offered to man in Christ is 
fulfilled. 


“Salvation is of the Jews” (John 4: 22) 


rhe revelation of the living God is given through all Scripture, the Old 
lestament and the New Testament ; therefore we affirm that we must use 
the Old Testament in our worship and prayer and study, while seeing that 
the whole revelation of God finds its focus and fulfilment in Jesus Christ. 
The Jews had a unique role in the purpose of God as the bearer of His 
revelation. Through their history, whether in their obedience they received 
His blessing or in their disobedience they came under His judgment, ‘or 
despite their disobedience received His mercy, they ever bore witness to 
the fact that the divine promise does not fail. 

As Christians therefore also we owe a special debt to the Jewish people, 
and still have much to learn from them, as those to whom the revelation 
which forms part of our own Bible was entrusted. We still say with 
St. Paul of the Jewish people : “Who are the Israelites ; to whom pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever.””’ (Romans 9: 4-5.) 


The Jewish People in Relation to the Christian Hope 


Since Christ is Lord over all the world, when He shall reign in glory at 
his Second Coming the fullness both of Jew and Gentile will have been 
brought into his Kingdom. In the teaching of the New Testament (espe- 
cially Romans 9-11) a “remnant” from the Jews accept Christ. A hardening 
has happened to other Jews, but God still holds out His promise for them, 
and their conversion is closely associated with the hope of the Second 
Coming. We may not see clearly the full implications of this, but it 
expresses a truth which the Church has not taken sufficiently seriously. 

Christ is “‘a light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of thy people Israel.” 
(Luke 2: 32.) His own light in the world will not be fully visible and His 
Church will remain incomplete, until in the providence of God the fullness 
of the Jewish people is brought in. Other cultures, whether Greek or Latin 
or Eastern, have also their contribution to the life and thought of the 


Church ; but the Church must give full weight to the fundamental Jewish 
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faith in the living God, who is Lord over history, and over each individual 
and each people in history 

Our hope for the Jews does not mean that we can calculate the time ot 
define the nature of the coming of Christ in his Kingdom. We are wi 
maintain a certain f rve, for we cannot define what we do not yet 
[his openness of mind ts required by the saying of St. Paul Hope that is 
seen is not hope, for what a man th, why doth he yet hope for’? But 
il We hope for that w e not, then do we with | y t for it 
(Romans & 24-25.) Similarly with regard to the tin of H coming in 
‘lory, Our Lord Himself discoura precise speculation with tl LVI 

Of that day and that hour knoweth no ma no, not tl 

in Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father (Mark 13: 32.) 

We may find a further warning against too prec neculation with regard 
to the Second Coming of Christ when we reflect that at | First Coming 


the Jewish people had definit if varied, M inic hop ind larg 


because th hop were inadequate or fal \ i unto hi 
own, his own received him not (John 1: 11.) Of the fact of the hop 
for Jew and Gentile in Christ we are assured : as t i f its ful 


filment we rightly k pan expectant mi d 


blinded by our own definitior nd so be inp! red I | nT 


claim his ow: 


For these reasor W hould maintain a certai ) Dply ‘proph 
eck whether from tl Old Testament or tl N | » CO 
temporary events Qn this matter of Ut ntery ! prophe 
there is wide variety of opinion in the Churcl | ‘ ! n of th 
relation of prophecy in the Old 1 ment to full he New Testa 
ment and to final consummation at tl t tir ds further study in 
the whole life of the Church ; meanwhile t ry divsity of interpretation 
may serve a i warning against undue dogma ! oO! f ng th ini 
icance in God's purpose of specif vents in our ntemporal vorld 


Our hope in Christ of ne ity means the fulfilment of kK 
his reign in glory on his tern nd not on our One thing how row 
proclaim with absolute assurai Christ will cor Christ w 
God hath committed all thi into | hand His | mbraces both 
Jew and Gents His Church must embrace both Jew and Gentil Th 
fullness of the Jew, as of the Gentil hall be gathered in. With a joy and 


a victory and a powe! which as yet we cannot Christ sn 


world for hi Kir rdom 


The Continued Existence of the Jewish People after the Coming of Christ 


We recognise as a fact of history tl continued ter of the Jew 


vish 


people through centuries of persecution al d suffering after the coming of 
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Christ ; and as Christians we recognise that in this fact God has a message 
for His Church. 

As Christians we affirm that the Jewish people will not find their true 
destiny until they turn and acknowledge Jesus as Christ and Lord. If 
however we say this, at the same time we acknowledge that the whole world 
is also guilty before God in its failure to acknowledge Christ as Lord ; 
and further we acknowledge the sin of Christian people in their frequent 
failure to manifest the love and power of Christ to the people from whom 
he came. In addition to this, the Church has been guilty through the 
centuries in presenting a distorted picture of the Jew to the world, and this 
has been a major factor in anti-Semitism. 

We acknowledge that the Jewish people have often preserved truths of the 
revelation of God through the Old Testament, to which Christians have 
often been blind, despite the fact that they also owe a loyalty to the revela- 
tion of God through the Old Testament. In particular Judaism has an 
abiding message for the Church in its stress on the revelation through the 
Law and the Prophets, that God is Lord over every realm of life, material 
as well as spiritual. 

In addition to recognising this message and contribution of Judaism, we 
must ask whether the centuries’ long preservation of the Jews as an ethnic 
as well as a religious group (recently altered partially but drastically, with 
what future we cannot say, by the setting up of the State of Israel), is not 
intended by God to teach both us and them new lessons concerning the 
problems of race and nationality, which so gravely vex the world in which 
we live. 

Concerning this new situation of the Jews, there are diverse views within 
the Church, as there are indeed diverse views amongst the Jewish people 
themselves. Our uncertainty over the issues of Jewish nationalism reflects 
our failure throughout the world to solve the issues of nationalism. We 


cannot say a plain yes to the forces of nationalism, for that would be to 


endorse forces of corporate selfishness and antagonism with all the suffering 


they cause. On the other hand we cannot say a plain no, because the 
Church does not stand for a vague cosmopolitanism ; it is written of the 
vision of the new Jerusalem, “they shall bring the glory and honour of the 
nations into it,”’ (Revelation 21; 26), and this implies that the various 
nations have each their own peculiar treasures and heritage to bring. The 
answer lies between the yes and the no ; and Jewish nationalism focusses 
in extreme form an issue which faces all nations. 

If we ask more particularly what is the relevance of these issues with regard 
to the State of Israel, we can only answer again with a yes and a no. We 
cannot say an absolute no, for we must all sympathise with the sufferings 
of the Jewish people, and rejoice whenever by God's grace they are delivered 
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from them. Yet we cannot say an absolute yes, for the setting up of the 


State of Israel, while it has relieved the suffering of many Jews, has involved 
great suffering to many Arabs who have lost their land and their homes ; 
and they also are a people under God's care. Moreover, while we under- 
stand the desire of many Jews to have a country of their own, we believe it 
is their calling to live as the people of God, and not to become merely a 
nation like others 

Ihe issue before the Jewish people has been expressed in the difference 
between /aos and ethnos ; and the working out of this distinction is signif 
icant also for other peoples As laos the Jewish people were called to be 
“the people of God” ; ethnos stands for a secular national or racial pride 
As laos the prophets saw that they had a responsibility towards other 
nations ; every secularised ef/inos stands in revolt against God and in antag 
onism Over against other nations 

The land which included Judea, Samaria and Galilee in New Testament 
times is still the Holy Land of Christians, Moslems and Jews. There have 
been Christians among the indigenous inhabitants since the days of the 
first Christians who were the remnant of Israel. Christians, Moslems and 
Jews have visited the Holy Land from many countries and for many cen 
turies to pray and study there. The land is now divided by lines of demar 
cation which are far more a barrier to communication than normal fron 
tiers between states. This in itself impedes the movement of indigenous 
and foreign pilgrims, and prevents the Holy Land being, as we should 
hope, a place of meeting and mutual understanding for people of various 
faiths 

All nations stand under judgment for the present impasse in the Neat 
East. While the Church as such is not called to pronounce particular solu 
tions for this or for any other political problem, the Church does call all 
its members to pray that a solution may be found, and affirms that such 
solution will be found only as we recognise that Arab and Jewish peoples 


alike are under God's care, under His judgment, under His pity and mercy 


Jew and Gentile within the Church 


In Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there ts neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 
(Galatians 3: 28.) The teaching of St. Paul implies that there is no special 
privilege between the convert from Judaism and the convert from the 
Gentile world, no superiority or advantage of the one over the other. The 
Jewish Christian must recognise that the Gentile Christian enters with him 
into the heritage of the chosen people, with all that this means in terms of 
responsibility and promise. The Gentile Christian must recognise that the 


Grace of God is equally operative in the Jewish Christian as in him 
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The saying of St. Paul does not however mean that all difference of back 


ground and culture are lost or absorbed, and all previous commitments and 


loyalties banished. As we recognise that British or German or American 
yr Chinese Christians will have special responsibilities and loyalties toward 


their own people, so we must recognise that this will apply equally to most 


Jewish converts 

So far as religious loyalties are concerned, we acknowledge that the convert 
from Judaism may bring with him customs from his own background to 
committed. In the Church today, as in the Church of 
have to preserve differences of custom in mutual charity 
are not used as a means of teaching false doctrine, and pro 

maintain the unity of the Church 
national or racial loyalties are concerned, we recognise that thes 


arise in new forms, both through the persecutions which the Jews have 


ulfered, and through more recent developments. As converts from Judaism 


have themselves recognised, how far the convert retains his association 
with his own people, or how far he is absorbed into the nation of which he 

is a member, is a matter of loyalty to his Lord: and his Gentile fellow 
hristian will respect his freedom of conscience in this matter 

The convert from Judaism will have special spiritual responsibilities, as he 

may have spe ial insight and opportunities, for making known the love of 


Christ and the claim of Christ to those Jews who do not yet acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as Lord 


The convert from Judaism serves as a perpetual reminder to the Church of 
the faithfulness of God in His covenant promises, and to the Jewish people 


of His almighty power in salvation through Jesus Christ 


The Christian Responsibility toward the Jewish People 


However we may interpret the exact meaning of the commission to pro 


claim the Gospel “to the Jew first,” (Romans |: 16; compare similarly 


the constant practice of St. Paul himself in Acts), it 1s clear that the Church 


has an abiding and imperative commission to proclaim Christ to the people 


from whom he cam 


As we are coming more and more to learn, all ““mission”’ has the nature of 


dialogue,’ inasmuch as in the work of evangelism we must listen as well 
as speak, receive as well as give, learn as well as teach. An aggressive 
ittack on another faith closes the doors to evangelism, where an approach 
in humility opens doors. This must be especially the case in our contact 
with the Jews, both because the Christian must approach in penitence for 
our Own past sins against the Jewish people, and because the Jews with 
their heritage of the Old Testament may bring to us a deeper understanding 


if the revelation which belongs also to our own faith. 
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vil) The mystery of the rejection of Jesus by “his own.” 

viii) Law and Grace, their relation and conflict within Christianity as well as 
Judaism 

ix) The nature of the continuity between the Jewish People of God and the 
Christian Church, with special reference to some current assertions that 
both continue as fellow-members within a single Covenant 


The significance of the Suffering Servant conception for the Christian 
Church as the New Israel 


PHE ECUMENICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PATRIARCHATE 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The continuity of the Patriarchate in Constantinople is profoundly 
important to the whole Christian Church.” So wrote Archbishop Randall 
Davidson in 1922 at a critical moment in the Lausanne Peace Conference 
Why does this association of “the historic Oecumenical Patriarchate” ! with 
Constantinople seem so important to Christians of all confessions? Many 
answers could be given on historical and cultural grounds. In explicating 


some of the reasons for our deep sympathy for our Christian brethren in the 


Eastern Orthodox Church and particularly for the Patriarch, Archbishop 


Athenagoras, and for the bishops, priests and faithful laity of the Patriarch- 
ate, we shall call to mind especially those aspects of this historic church which 
are of the deepest ecumenical significance 

But first let us note a few figures. Directly attached to the Patriarchate 
there are eighteen Metropolitans, four other bishops, and a Christian popula- 
tion of 95,000. Corresponding figures for the Dodecanese Islands and Crete 
are five Metropolitans, six other bishops and about one million inhabitants. 
The Exarchate of Central and West Europe includes an Archbishop, five 
bishops and a community of 150,000. The Archbishopric of North and South 
America includes an Archbishop, eleven bishops and about 1,300,000 mem- 
bers. The Metropolis of Australia and New Zealand includes one Metropol 
itan and 85,000 members. Altogether this makes a total of fifty-two bishops 
and about 2,635,000 members. (In addition, the thirty-two dioceses of 
Northern Greece with thirty-two Metropolitans and a population of four 
million also come under the canonical and spiritual jurisdiction of the Oecumen- 
ical Patriarchate.) As the result of movements of large numbers of Orthodox 


people from Europe to Latin America and Australia since 1945 (often with 


From the same telegram: Archbishop of Canterbury to the Patriarch of Constanti 


nople, December 22, 1922. Quoted G. K. A. Bet Randall Davidson, London OUP 1935, 
Volume II, p. 1101 
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the help of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 


World Council), the Orthodox churches in those continents have increased 


rapidly, and the Patriarchate has thus become more “ecumenical” in the 


original geographical sense of the word ! 
The ecumenical vision of the Patriarchate 


Patriarch Meletios IV (1921-1923) published an | 
which he wrote that The Most Holy Church of ¢ 


yclical in 1922 in 
onstantinople, kindled 


ind always keeping in mind 
the Lord’s prayer to his Heavenly Father just before his 


from the beginning with zeal for universal unos 


saving passion, has 


¥y movement in th parated churches, and 
has examined with care and study their any 


always followed with interest ever 


ind very expression of faith 


which might point towards a rapprochement with Orthodoxy in the hope 
that the Heavenly Ruler of the Church will supply that which is lacking 
through His all-inspiring Grace, and will guide all who believe in Him to a 


full knowledge of the truth and to full union 


in order there may be on 


true shephe rd { Our Lord 
Jesus Christ..””' In so writing the Patriarch was 1 rian ith 


flock under one chief shepherd, th 


tI 


tradition of Constantinople before or since. Thu the present 


day wrote in 1952 to the other Patriarchs and 


LuULORK ph ilous 


an pocl } I peopics al d 
nations of the world are working intensively for 


churches in the following terms In 


rapproch ‘nt 


aiming at the common confrontation of the great prob! iman 
ity, and at a time when some manifestation of the unity of tl hristian 
world in opposition to anti-Christian tendencies in pecially 
necessary, the task of rapprochement and cooperation lian 


confessions and organisations 1s a sacred obligation ar ioly duty In 


the degree to which the World Council of Church or its function to 


facilitate common action by the church ition in study 


and the growth of ecumenical consciou 


churches, 
to support the work of the distribution of 


uplift and cause to prevail the spiritual 


this principal aim of the Council ts a pra 
to God as a manifestation of a nobl 
Churches of Christ, coordinating the 
problems of humanity together 
Similarly Archbishop Athenagora 


from the Oecumenical Patriarchate to th 
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d Order at Lund in 1952, affirmed that “the unity of all Christendom is the 

deal of the Greek Orthodox Church, and in all her prayers she prays ‘for the 

of the whole world, for the stability of the Holy Church of God and for 
union of all ; 


In the circumstances of the time, when neither the Church of Greece nor 
the Patriarchal Church of Russia was represented, and when many suspicions 
of the ecumenical movement were rife among Christians of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches, the action of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in sending a strong 
delegation to this Conference was particularly courageous and welcome. (The 
Patriarchate was also well represented at the First and Second Assemblies 


of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam 1948, and Evanston 1954.) 


Unity and mission in early days 


If we go back to the early days of the Church of Constantinople we find 
expressions of a similar outlook. Thus St. Gregory Nazianzus preaching in 
the fourth century on the quarrels and divisions of the Church, and referring 
pecially to the wretched Meletian schism which for a generation had torn 

incient Church of Antioch, took as his text the customary greeting Eirene 


1sin peace to all.’ “The man who refuses to take sides or join parties 


he say ill-treated by both parties alike, and 1s either attacked or despis 


ed (But) God specially rejoices to reveal Himself as love. We who worship 


Him as love, why do we hate one another’? We who preach peace, why do 

wage war? Our discords are the triumphs of the enemy.” * And the 
historian of the Second Ecumenical Council (which met in Constantinople) 
iclls us how ““Gregory entreated them to raise their thoughts to higher things, 
ind to be of one mind with each other in love.’ * Gregory Nazianzus, like 
many another Patriarch after him, ended his life in exile. Among his poems 
is one in which he speaks of his loss of health and wealth, parents and friends 
and country, but ends with the affirmation of faith 

But Thou, O Christ, art fatherland to me, 
Strength, wealth, repose, yea all I find in Thee.” * 

Saint John Chrysostom, the next great name among the Archbishops and 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, delivered an inaugural sermon in which he 
promised to combat heresy “with the weapons not of violence but of Scrip 


ture ’ He kept his word, but his Patriarchate was none the less stormy, 


Faith and Order Lund 1952. SCM Pre London 


number XXII. Quoted F. W. Farrer: Lives of the Father 
4) 
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and like St. Gregory he was eventually d ind ba d, but not before 
he had given an examp! inot ikil atu { triarchal tradition 

its missionary it from | t | is deeply interested 
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Occumenical Patriarchate just as it had ended the missions of the other 


Patriarchates and Eastern Churches in the preceding centuries. 


Constantinople and Rome 


Nevertheless the Turkish conquest did not end relationships with Christians 
of other confessions. The Eastern and Western Churches had gradually drifted 
apart for centuries. The simple fact that interpreters speaking both Latin and 
Greek were exceedingly rare after the sixth century made understanding 
increasingly difficult. Modern historians give less decisive importance than 


those of earlier generations to the significance of the excommunication of the 
Occumenical Patriarch Michael Cerularius by Pope Leo IX in 1054. Relations 


had been so greatly strained during the previous centuries that for a large part 


of the time Rome and Constantinople had been out of communion with one 
another. And after 1054, if formal relations were not restored between the 
two sees, it is none the less misleading to speak of a final and definite breach 
between the Latin and Eastern Orthodox Churches. But from the fourth 
century to the present day the Oecumenical Patriarchate has stood for a 
conception of authority which is very different from Papal conceptions. The 
primacy of honour of the Roman Church was always admitted by the Byzan- 
tines, but though Rome might sometimes be a convenient court of reference, 
it was in no sense accepted as a juridical superior. Appeals from the decision 
of a particular Patriarch might be made on occasion to any of the other 
Eastern Patriarchs or to the Pope ; but this did not imply any subordination 
of one to the other. In the Eastern Church itself the position of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch is defined in the words of the third Canon of the second Ecumenical 
Council (Constantinople 381) which stated that “the Bishop of Constantinople 
has the primacy of honour after the Bishops of Rome because it is the New 
Rome.” The twenty-eighth canon of the fourth Ecumenical Council (Chalcedon 
451) confirmed the position of Constantinople in the East, but was rejected 
by Leo I on behalf of the Church of Rome '. Similarly, the use of the title 
Occumenical Patriarch,” first claimed officially by the Patriarch John the 
Faster in 588 A.D., met with strong objections from Pope Gregory the 
Great * ; but the grounds of the objection only served to bring out more clearly 
the difference between the Papal and the Orthodox interpretations of the 
term “oecumenical.”” The Pope thought that the title must imply a claim to 
universal jurisdiction ; but for the Eastern Church it referred primarily to the 


association of the Patriarchate with the Empire. (E.g. ““Photios was interested 


* See KALTENBUSCH Vergleichende Konfessionkunde I Die Orthodoxe anatolische 
Kirche. Freiburg i. B. 1892, pp. 87-103, and more briefly, Rouse and Neitt: A History of 
the Ecumenical Movement. SPCK, London 1954, pp. 14-19. 

B. J Kipp op. cit Pp 64 
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in missions to the Slavs, but he had no particular desire to extend his own 
Patriarchate beyond the Oekoumene, the sphere of Byzantine civilisation and 
good manners.’’)' 

Ihe grievous controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries, which led to 
the separation of the Jacobites and the ¢ opts from the Patriarchates of Antioch 
and Alexandria, increased the pre-eminence of Constantinople. The Moslem 
conquests of Egypt and Syria had similar consequences. Finally the Turkish 
conquest led to the subjection of all the Christian peoples of the Turkish 
Empire to the secular jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarch from 1454 
1923 *. Mohammed II in investing the Patriarch Gennadios II is said to havi 
used the remarkable expression : “God Who has given me the Empire, give 
you the Patriarchate of New Rome.” * 

Almost inevitably the addition of this secular authority led to the transfor 
mation of ecclesiastical precedence into ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and by the 
end of the eighteenth century the Patriarchate ruled directly over the whol 
of the Balkans, including the autocephalous churches of Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Rumania. But the political independence of these countries and of Greece 
itself during the last century has been accompanied by the reassertion of th 
independence of their churches, and by a return to the older and more typically 
Orthodox conception of the primacy of the Oecumenical Patriarchat It isa 
primacy of honour and not of jurisdiction. It is subject to tl r-riding 
authority of an Ecumenical Council. As Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira 
Exarch of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in Western Europe for thirty year 
wrote: “The Oecumenical Patriarch always was and remains primus inte 
pares. Of course it has happened in the course of history that the Oecumenical 
Patriarch has taken on the settlement of questions in dispute, which belonged 
to the domain of other autox phalou churches. But he h mnly done this 
in the first place al the request of the two contending parti This limitation 


of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction xercised by the Oecumet *atriarchate 


follows necessarily from the basic principle which has b i d by th 
Orthodox Churches from the beginning, according to which a synodical system 
of administration has been handed down from the apo tradition and 


practice * 4 Nothing could be further removed than this c ption from the 


pretensions of the ultramontane party of Rom Apart f 


the other doctrinal questions which have loomed so lar 


between Rome and Constantinople over th 


G. | 
KIDD, op. ci 
Dictionnaire 
col. 1419 and 1448 
' STEFAN ZANK¢ 


pp. 88-90. (A usefu 
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would not be insuperable obstacles to reunion ; but it must be admitted that 
many centuries of separate development, and above all the still-living memory 
of the capture and sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders on the Wednesday 
of Holy Week 1204 — an event which the historian H. A. L. Fisher justly 
described as the “most disgraceful act of mediaeval I uropean history” have 
put the greatest possible psychological difficulties in the way of any real 
rapprochement between the Orthodox and the Roman Churches. For this 
reason the beginnings in this generation of fresh approaches by Roman 
Catholics to the healing of the Great Schism, by the way of study and prayer 


rather than through “political” negotiations, are greatly to be welcomed. 


Relations with other Churches 


The attitude of the Oecumenical Patriarchate to other churches and to the 


ecumenical movement has been much more positive than the official Roman 


attitude. True, there are Orthodox theologians and bishops who hold strictly 


the belief that only the Orthodox Church ts “‘the’? Church and that all the 
rest do not belong to it because they have fallen away from it. On the other 
hand there are many other theologians who hold equally firmly that the 
Orthodox Church ts indeed the Church of Christ, but who nevertheless believe 
that the non-orthodox churches have not altogether fallen away from the 
Church of Christ. The foundation of this view is the belief that the One 
Church includes all who have been baptised into Christ. So all belong to the 
Church — righteous and sinners — as individuals and as groups (churches). 
And just as individual members may be mistaken or ill, so also groups can 
continue to belong to the body even though they are also mistaken or sick 
members of it. Within the Church, to which all belong, all may be made 
whole through the Grace of God and the love of the fellowship. We can thus 
discern an inner and outer circle in the Church, but the boundaries between 
them are not absolute. The dividing walls between them do not go up to 
heaven, to Christ the Head, or to the Heart, the Holy Spirit. The Church 
therefore prays in one breath for the “peace of the whole world” and the 
“well-being of the Holy Church of God.” ! 

The practice of the Oecumenical Patriarchate has given expression to this 
outlook in many different ways *. Thus the Patriarch Joasaph II (1555-1565) 
sent the deacon Demetrios Mysos to Wittenberg to obtain information about 
Lutheranism. He saw Melanchthon and brought back a Greek translation of 


This paragraph is a summary of S. ZANKOv, op. cit., pp. 75-76 


[he Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique includes a useful summary of the relationship 


of the Patriarch with other Christians between the 15th and 20th centuries. Volume III, 
col. 1450-1459. Cp. Rouse and Neitt, op. cit., a valuable chapter by G. Florovsky, pp. 171 
| 
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officially communicated to the Patriarch. The activities of the Old Catholics 
led to conferences of theologians at Bonn in 1874 and 1875, at the latter of 
which the Oecumenical Patriarchate was officially represented. The visit of 
Bishop John Wordsworth of Salisbury to Constantinople in 1898 inaugurated 
a regular exchange of correspondence between the Phanar and Lambeth 
Palace which has continued ever since '. 


Ecumenical initiatives of the Patriarchate 


In 1902 the Patriarch Joachim III took the initiative in inviting all the 
autocephalous churches to express their opinions on relations with other 
Christian bodies, including the Roman Catholic Church and the churches of 
the Anglican communion, and thereafter contacts between these other churches 
and the Patriarchate became so numerous that there is no space to refer to 
them in detail here. We can only call attention to the most outstanding 
example of initiative taken by the Oecumenical Patriarchate itself. The Holy 
Synod responded warmly to the commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which was preparing the way for the first World Conference on Faith 
and Order, and a few months later in 1920 the Patriarchate addressed a 
remarkable encyclical letter to “‘all the churches of Christ wheresoever they 
may be.’ This letter expresses the opinion that closer intercourse between the 
churches should not be prevented by doctrinal differences, and can prepare the 
way for that “complete and blessed union which may some day be attained by 
God's help.”” It requested a frank exchange of thought in a spirit of Christian 
love ; suggested that the churches should create some organisation or council 
for common action, and. stated that the ultimate aim must be nothing less 
than unity in one great Church of all the followers of Jesus Christ *. Even 
Adrian Fortescue, who is otherwise so hostile to the Phanar, describes this 


Encyclical as “‘wise and edifying.” * There was no very rapid response from 


the other Orthodox churches, but it certainly played its part in encouraging 


them, in spite of many understandable hesitations, to be represented at the 
various ecumenical conferences which were held in the following twenty 
years. The Ocecumenical Patriarchate itself carried forward negotiations 
with the Old Catholics at meetings at Geneva in 1920, Lausanne, 1927, and 
Bonn, 1931, but formal results could not be achieved owing to the fact that 
on the Orthodox side proposals for unity can only be dealt with officially by 


a Synod or Pro-Synod of all the Orthodox churches, which, for political 
reasons, could not be held *. 


* Op. cit., p. 211 
Op. cit., pp. 446, 448 and 654 


ADRIAN Fortescue: The Eastern Orthodox Church, Catholic Truth Society London 
1929 P 145 


* Rouse and Nett, op. cit., p. 468 
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The Patriarchate sent a delegation to London for the Lambeth conference 
in 1920, and in 1922 the Patriarchate and Holy Synod put forward the memo 
rable statement on Anglican orders from which we have already quoted ' 
Contacts with Archbishop Séderblom were close, and led after a preliminary 
meeting in Geneva to the presence of a strong Orthodox delegation at the 


Stockholm conference on Life and Work in 1925 2. The Oecumenical Patriar 


chate was subsequently represented also at the Lausanne and Edinburgh 
conferences on Faith and Order and at the Oxford conference on Church and 
State *. At all these meetings the Exarch of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in 


Western Europe, Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira, played a leading part 


and it was most fitting that at the first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam in 1948 he should be elected as one of the president 


iS 


of the Council. The Patriarchate, though greatly handicapped through political 
difficulties in these years, continued to take an active part in the developments 


which led to the formation of the World Council of Churches. The journal 


published by the Patriarchate, Apostolos Andreas, gives full information about 


other churches and the World Council to Greek readers all over the world 


Indeed, looking back over the fifty years since “Edinburgh 1910,” we can say 


that, under God, the courage and far-sightedness of the representatives of the 


Patriarchate played a major part in bringing the Orthodox churches into the 


ecumenical movement at all. So the Church which was the host for the second 


Ecumenical Council of A.D. 381 (which had such importance in the develop 


ment of the Creed now universally acknowledged in the churches under th 


title ““Nicene’’), of the fifth Ecumenical Council of A.D. 553 (which first 


authorised the expression “Holy Trinity’), and of the Sixth in 680 (which 


maintained the orthodox interpretation of “not my will, but Thine be done 
against the monothelite heresy), has fittingly taken part, to the utmost of its 


power, in the ecumenical movement of the modern world. The most recent 


manifestation of this deep concern has been the nomination of Metropolitan 
James of Melita as the permanent representative of the Patriarch at the head 
quarters of the World Council of Churches 

The traditional responsibility of Constantinople 


for leadership (but not 
domination) of the Orthodox Churches relate 


very particularly in this 
generation to the question of relationships with non-orthodox churches 


Developments which would increase the Patriarchate’s ability to exercise 


this spiritual leadership have therefore a special ecumenical significance 


Conversely any political or demographic changes which might threaten the 
freedom of initiative of the Patriarchate would be deplored by all who seek 
for a greater manifestation of Christian unity 


Op. cit pP 187 Op. cit p. 549 Op f pp. 654 
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The Patriarchate and Constantinople 
Much that has been said above recalls the significance of the association 
Occumenical Patriarchate with the city of Constantinople. In Dean 
issical words “It was the first Christian city. There were the spoils 
ithenism in it. But the differences from the old Rome were marked 

id of 1 mpl it had churches I xcept during the hort reign of Julian 
10 column of sacrifictal smoke has ever gone up from the seven hills of Constan 
nop It became the M tropolitan city of th Eastern Church lo it was 

ferred tl ) nine! | Apo tolic See of neighbouring Ephe su 

the more distant Alexandria died away 
and still e& sivel) ains, the tit 
Bishopric of New 
and schools becam« 
irning when the West had almost relapsed 
barbarisn eck a Greek New Testament were pr rved by 
pire and ¢ rch of Constantinop! ' Another writer sums up the signifi 
of Constantinople for Western civilisation in these word In respect 
of human atlairs, its only rivals are Athe Rome 
the gifts of these rivals to the cause of civilisation 
erscription of Constantinople upon them. Roman 
wy of the Christian church are intimately 
ociated with the history of Constantinop! 

Th th reasons why we would reaffirm Archbishop 
Randall Day ; i ! t that the continuity of the Patriarchate in 
Constantinopl profoundly important to the whole Christian Church 
[here are other reasons of humanity, of respect for religious liberty and th 

thts of minorities, of culture and politics, which cannot be enumerated here 
et the last word be with the representative of the Occumenical Patriarchate 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order Brethren ! we rejoice to 

1 few words by which to emphasise the great spiritual profit which we 
drawn from our daily intercourse with you, the representatives of other 
tian churches. With you we bewail the rending asunder of the seamless 

of Christ. We desire, as you, that the members of the one Body of 

t may again be reunited, and we pray, as you, day by day, for the union 


ill mankind 


May God grant that the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople may 


be preserved to continue in freedom its beneficent work of leadership 
in the Orthodox Churches and in the ecumenical movement, for the cause of 


Christian love and unity in a divided world ! FRANCIS Hous! 


\. P. STANLEY Lectures on the History of the Eastern World. Everyman edition 
J. M. Dent, London 1907 Professor ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Article on Constantinople Rouse and NEILL, op. cit p. 659 
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Interruptions 
One of the reports made to the meetine of the Executive Committee in 


February had spoken of the interruptions of the work of the Churches and of 


the Council which have characterised the ecumenical situation in recent months 


In writing about that meeting Dr. Norman Goodall described it as the meeting 


in which our thoughts were mainly focussed on “the interrupted Church.” That 


is a true des ription For most of the time was not spent on discussion of the 


‘*normal™ ongoing activities of the Council, but on the urgent and critical prob 


lems which a number of our member Churches have to face in this troubled 


period of history. We are inclined to complain about thi nterruptions. We 


long for a period in which we can concentrate on what seem to be the specifically 


ecclesiastical tasks and to do so without being constantly disturbed by political 


‘ 


explosions. But it may be that this is simply romanticism. After all, the New 
Testament considers these interruptions as something that the church should 
expect and not be astonished about. And we must therefore come to think of 
those fire-brigade activities of the World Council as part of it normal” task 
Can there be a more important function for the Council than to show through 


spiritual, moral and practical support that in a time of crisis its member Churches 
can count on the understanding and the solidarity of the wider fellowship? And 
is it not this, even more than its regular planned activitic which brings the 
Council into vital contact with the real life of the church 

What the World Council can actually do to help the churches in need is 
generally quite out of proportion to what should be don We can mobilise a 
certain amount of publi opinion in favour of true religious liberty, approach 
such governments as are willing to listen to us, and act as a channel for the 
material help which the sister churches are ready to make availabl But in 
many of these situations we are told again and again that the most important 
thing is not this or that tangible form of upport, but the fact that there is a 
world-wide fellowship which cares and seeks to understand and is willing to 
participate in the struggle of the interrupted churches. We must make quite sure 
that we give what we have, that is the great consolation of togetherness in the 
cause of the same Lord and of sharing “‘in Jesus the tribulation and the Kingdom 


and the patient endurance 


Executive Committee Actions 


The Committee approved the action taken by the officers with regard to the 
Hungarian and Near Eastern crises. It was decided that Dr. Eugene Blake and 


the General Secretary should seek to meet the President of the Office of Church 


i) 
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Affairs of the Hungarian Government in order to clarify a number of misunder- 
standings which had arisen about recent activities of the World Council with 
regard to Hungary, and in order to emphasise the strong desire of the Council 
that the leadership of the Hungarian Churches should be in the hands of men 
who had the full confidence of the church members. This meeting was held a 
few days after the Executive Committee meeting in Prague. 

A letter had been received from the Patriarchate of the Church of Russia in 
which it was proposed to postpone for a while the meeting between delegations 
of the Church of Russia and of the World Council. It was decided to accept this 
proposal. There will be further correspondence about a new date. 

Preparations were made for the meeting of the Central Committee which is 
to take place at Yale Divinity School (New Haven, U.S.A.) from July 30th 
to August 7th. That meeting will have a full agenda, which will include a first 
consideration of the plans for the third Assembly and the question of integration 
or merger between the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches. In order to throw light on the total task of the Council and the 
relationship between its different activities the main theme of this meeting will 
be : “The Church’s calling to witness and to serve.’ It is fortunate that in this 
number of the Review we can publish an important contribution from Canon 
Wedel to the discussion on this theme. 

Several invitations for future meetings were received. The Executive Com- 
mittee has been invited to meet in the Argentine in 1959 and will accept this 
invitation if it is found technically and financially possible to do so. The Central 
Committee has been invited by the Church of Greece to meet in Rhodes in 

fugust 1958, and this invitation has been accepted. The Churches of Ceylon 
have invited the World Council to hold its third Assembly in their country. This 


invitation was received with great satisfaction and will be transmitted to the 
Central Committe for decision 


Church Unions 1957 


tre we really getting anywhere with Church Union? The question is often 
put to persons who give speeches on Christian unity. No one is against “unity.” 
Relatively few oppose “union” if it does not cause them changes or discomforts, 
although some definitely believe church union always means compromise and 
loss. It is the large number who support (at least in theory) the organic unifica- 
tion of confessional bodies, or denominations, who ask anxiously whether 
progress is heing mad 

The survey made by the Faith and Order secretary and published in this 
issue reveals a concern for unity sufficiently widespread to cause dozens of 
church bodies to enter into official negotiations. It does not include the many 


unilateral approaches made by one Church to another, or the semi-official 
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conversations carried on. It is limited to those with definite negotiations and 
VOaiLS 

It is ene ouragineg to see the number of such o ru and to note that aimost 
all the major confessional families have church omewhere engaged in these 
talks. The Orthodox are not mentioned, but it can be noted that there are 
informal, yet serious, meetings involving them with Anglicans and other Eastern 


Churche 


But are LHe Se negotiation ha ked Py\ {} renin i ri f ali church 
members for the overcoming of divisions? Th not a question posed in the 
condescending attitude of a church administrator who nders whether pe ople 
at the “grassroots” are aware of what | happe nine. It a question which must 
he asked for the sake of the pu fuai inteevrit f fi ¢C furci lt concerns 
hasicall\ the devres {o whic h ( hr fian peopl hla rus pe / ffl lea OF the 
wholeness of the Church of Christ neluding its unit tf ti point ther 
little room for optimism Unity still means to most church } ple organisa 
tional merger” rather than recovery and discovery of the measure of the statur 
of the fulne 5 of ¢ bri [ For [ho who Dell neil cr di onien fr th 
Church of Christ the primary task remains therefor fol » churen (o 
understand the simple biblical truth that Christ cannot be divided 
Ecumenism and Evangelism 

{in unusual ecumenical consultation at Nyon, near Geneva, brought together 


members of executive committees and staff of the YMCA, YWCA., WSCF. th 


World Council of Christian Education and the World Coun of Chur The 


staffs of the international Christian organisations at Geneva ha for yne time 
past been making a kind of comparative study of their ecumenical | Last 
summer it was agreed that the time had come to widen thi rcle of d ission 
hy hringine in some committee-members and secretari« f na nal m ments 
The theme selected for the first meeting was the relatior f uw ecumenical 
and evangelistic activities The discussion ranged far and le, but this was 
probably a good thing, as the consultation was thus able to if 1y toward 
an agenda for future discussion rather than attempting reach mclusion 
premature ly. It is hoped to issue some reports or questions resulting from the 
consultation with the aim of stimulating further discu n, nationally and local 

between those engaged in the “lay movements” and in the churche T} liscu 

sion will he closely related to the question of the ministry of U lait n the 


Church and indeed to the whole theme of mission and w 
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THE REVIVAL OF DOGMA 


Die KIRCHLICHE DOGMATIK, Volume IV, Part 2: Die Lehre von der Verséh- 
nung, by KARL BaRTH. Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon-Zurich, 1955. 
983 pp. Fr. 54.10. 


Der Curistliche GLauBe. Grundlinien der lutherischen Dogmatik, )) 
WERNER Evert. 3rd edition, edited by Ernst Kinper. Furche Verlag, 
Hamburg, 1956. 576 pp., DM. 32. 


DoGMATIK, Volume II. [hr Weg zwischen Historismus und Existentialismus, 
by He&RMANN Diem. Christian Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1955, 318 pp. 
DM. 13.— and 15. 


THEOLOGISCHE ERKENNTNISLEHRE. Versuch dogmatischer Prolegomena, by 
HENDRIK VAN OveN. Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich, 1955. 244 pp. Fr. 14.50. 


When one has only a few pages in which to review several books on dogma, 
each of which deserves a detailed appreciation, one must ask the reader’s 
indulgence. A brief review of this kind cannot do more than indicate a few 
points in order to stimulate the reader to study the books for himself. 

This applies especially to Barth’s second volume on the doctrine of the 
atonement, which contains nearly | ,000 pages. In the first volume he discussed 
the problems of the doctrine of the atonement and the idea of “Jesus Christ, 
the Lord as servant.” The second volume deals with the subject from the 
aspect of “Jesus Christ, the servant as Lord.” The atonement is God’s con- 
descension and His free decision to turn towards man, who has turned away 
from Him, and this had to be dealt with first. The second volume shows what 
reconciliation with God means for man. Because Barth sees man from the 
aspect of Christ, he regards him not only in the light of the obedient son of 
God (IV, 1, p. 395 ff.) but also in the light of the Lordship of the Son of Man 
(p. 423 ff.). This brings up questions for consideration which may surprise 
many of Barth’s over-hasty critics. If, like Barth, one takes the sanctification 
of man seriously, one can understand why he is able to appreciate phenomena 
in church history such as monasticism or pietism. But if one does so, one also 
realises that Roman-Catholic Mariology is basically only a substitute for 
what has happened and been promised to all men through Christ. This book 
may therefore be of great importance in the discussion with the Roman 


Church. Barth writes as a theologian whose attitude is positive, not negative. 
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The representative of mankind is not Mary, but the risen and transfigured 
Christ. What happened to all men through him has become a promise for the 
future of mankind. 

But we cannot trace Barth’s thought in detail. Nor can we go into detail 
with the other books mentioned above. Elert’s work on dogmatics is not a 
new book ; it is the 3rd edition, published posthumously by Ernst Kinder. 
It should not be compared with Barth’s book. Elert deals with the whole 
doctrine of the atonement (including the doctrine of Holy Communion) in 
120 pages ; whereas in 1,800 pages Barth deals with only half of the same 
material. Elert deliberately imposes limitations upon himself. His aim is 
to bring out the basic lines which determine Lutheran dogmatics. The aim 
of both books is to educate the reader in dogmatic thought and judgment 
Barth constantly emphasises the two statements: “vere homo vere Deus 
referring to Holy Scripture and supporting his view with many examples from 
the Church, thus practising dogmatic thought with the reader ; Elert, on the 
other hand, rapidly reviews the whole sphere of the doctrine of the Church, as 
an introduction to dogmatic thought. Both theologians regard the dogma of 
the Church as vitally important, although Elert’s dogmatics are more confes 
sional in character than Barth's. 

Ihe second volume of Diem’s work (in 3 volumes) on “Theology as 
ecclesiastical knowledge”: Dogmatics, its way between Historicism and 
Existentialism, is also an exercise in dogmatic thought. It is particularly 
valuable because it emphasises the significance and justification of dogmatk 


thought (as practised by Barth and Elert, though in different ways) when 


confronted by historicism and existentialism. Diem tries to gi i survey of the 
different points of view in the present theological discussion This is very 
helpful also for those who cannot follow him in every single judgment and 


who suspect Diem of being prejudiced against “confessional Lutherans.” 


The importance of this book lies in the fact that Diem not only describes 


the present state of the discussion, separating the dogmatic thinking from th 
other possibilities ; he also shows its theological place in bil il exeg 

Van Oyen’s theological theory of perception is an attempt at dogmati 
prolegomena. He discusses many of the same problems as Diem. Van Oyen 
develops his position mainly by discussing Bultmann’s existential interpretation 
and Barth’s alleged “Christocentrism.” Although in many respects he agr 


with Barth’s objections against Bultmann, he does not by any means go all 


the way with Barth. In Barth’s rejection of the Roman analogia entis he 


j 


sees the danger of “‘spiritualising’’ and actualising the probl rT In his view, 
Barth emphasises the event-character of the revelation so much, that he fails 
to do justice to the fact that the Church is the witness of God’s coming into 


history (p. 94). Because there ts a rev lation, there is also something “‘reveal- 


ed.” Dogmatic thought is therefore concerned not merely with the intangible 
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now’”’ of the revelation ; but also with a factor in history, whereby God has 
made Himself ‘available’ in Christ (p. 93); the history of the Church is 
therefore the history of God’s loyalty, revealed in the “continuous presence” 
(p. 96) of God in the Holy Spirit, and not by “moments of presence and 
possible moments of absence.” 
Perhaps Van Oyen has abridged Barth’s ideas too much. If one thinks 
of the long passage in Barth’s Dogmatik II, 2 on Judas Iscariot and all that 
Barth says there about tradition (p. 508-563). Again : if he wants to say more, 


if he wants to stress the depositum fidei differently from Barth, how is he going 


to avoid the same conclusions as the Roman Church? Here important ques- 


tions are left unanswered. But this question compels us to decide how we 
hould evaluate all four books: to what extent do they throw light on the 
understanding of dogma and on dogmatic thought ? 

In spite of all the differences between them, all four books are expressions 
of an important change which has taken place in Protestant theology during 
the last decades. Serious attention is once more being given to the dogma of 
the Church. For a long time many Protestant theologians regarded even the 
idea of dogma with suspicion. That is no longer the case today and the 
concept of a Christianity without dogma no longer meets with the response 
which it found 30 or 50 years ago. That may be regarded as a hopeful fact. 
Again, all four books reject the Roman Catholic conception of the nature of 
dogma, which holds that dogma is a veritas a Deo formaliter revelata et ab 
ecclesia sive solemniter sive ordinario definita. The dogmas, being objective and 
universally valid, form the presupposition for theological thinking in the 
Roman Catholic Church ; they contain God’s truth, which is then developed 
by the dogmatic theologians and must be believed by every Christian. All 
these four books reject this Roman Catholic view of truth as unbiblical. In 
an earlier volume of his Dogmatics Barth has already examined this Roman 
Catholic concept very thoroughly (see I, 1, p. 280 ff. ; see also Diem, p. 40 ff.) 

But what is the Protestant concept of dogma ? The answers given by these 
four books are not all the same, but it is interesting and helpful to compare 
them. They are all agreed on one point: in the dogmas the Church speaks 
(to quote Barth) reverently, honourably, authentically, non sine Deo, but 
it is sull the Church which speaks (p. 281). Karl Barth has shown, in ten long 
books (as no other Protestant theologian has done) that his own dogmatic 
thought is determined by what the Church says. We therefore do not under- 
stand why Van Oyen reproaches Barth for disregarding the decisions of the 
Fathers and interpreting Scripture as a “‘mere individual’ (p. 89) — since it 
depends solely on the Holy Spirit which enables him to understand and pro 
claim the Word (p. 88) 

Then we must ask another question: what is meant by dogma? To this 


question Barth gives a wilful and independent answer. He defines dogma as 
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that the Dogma (i.e. God’s redeeming action) emanates from Holy Scripture ? 
That is the crucial question for those who are preaching in the Church. In 
his book, therefore, Diem constantly bears in mind the dilemma of the preacher 


who cannot cope with the problems of hermeneutics, and who loses the courage 


to preach because of the discrepancy between exegesis and dogmatics. Here 
Diem tries to help. Especially in his examination of Bultmann, Ebeling and 
Gogarten he convincingly works out the plan for a dogmatic exegesis (p. 255). 
The dogmas do not determine the fruits of the exegesis, but they are an essential 
help in hearing the Word by asking the right questions in relation to the text 
(Dogmen als *‘Woraufhin der Befragung’’ des Textes). 

Diem’s book is an interesting and stimulating contribution to the her- 
meneutical discussion. He clearly defines the function which the dogmas have 
for the life of the Church. He arrives at statements similar to those made by 
Schlink in his theology of the Lutheran Confessions. In Schlink’s view, the 
Confession is the scriptural teaching which emanates from Scripture and 
becomes a heuristic-hermeneutical aid for the study of the Bible (cf. Diem, 
p. 41; cf. also E. Kinder, Was ist Bekenntnis? ELKZ 1949, p. 83). The 
dogmas are not truths which are valid in and for themselves, but decisions 
taken by the Church in order to preserve the “Christ-truth” of Scripture, and 
to lead towards that truth. The dogmas are not direct expressions of the 
mystery of God ; but by opposing the attempts of reason to grasp the truth 
they indicate where and how truth is to be found. Hence Diem describes 
scriptural exegesis as the place in theology where dogmatic thinking is carried 
on (p. 245). The dogmas are intended to lead to Scripture, and it is only from 
the Bible that they can be questioned. 

Finally there are the books by Elert and Van Oyen. Elert does not write 
at such length about these questions as Barth and Diem. But since he describes 
the Dogma of the Church as the requisite essence of its Kerygma (p. 37), and 
if one remembers that he tries to relate his whole system of dogmatics to the 
Lutheran Creed, then there seems to be a broad consensus in principle. This 
we think we can definitely confirm, in spite of all the differences in detail which 
we cannot go into here, and although Elert never says that he is in close 
agreement with Barth. 

Van Oyen develops his own ideas on dogma by disagreeing with Barth 
As we have already seen, his criticism of Barth is not convincing because it 
does not do Barth justice. Van Oyen thinks he can and should say more than 
Barth about the authority and validity of dogma, but on the other hand he 
does not want to fall into the error of traditionalism like the Roman Church. 
He asks: is it really only a Roman Catholic concept to regard dogma as the 
definition of truth, the depositum fidei, or is this not also the view taken by 
the Reformation churches (though in a different sense) (p. 70)? His motive in 


asking this question is perfectly legitimate : he is protesting against an actualistic 
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disintegration of the idea of revelation and of the Church. For him the 
Church does not exist only in the actual proclamation of the Christian message 
In this Van Oyen expresses a concern which has constantly been stressed by 
specifically Lutheran theologians in opposition to Barth. Considerations of 
this kind are not entirely unfounded, but Barth must not simply be reproached 
for a spiritualistic actualism. That is a crude over-simplification. Van Oyen 
would like to stress the fact that the Word became flesh, that God entered 
history, that God’s mercy does not flicker on and off like a “neon-advertise 
ment” (p. 93). God has made Himself available and revealed Himself in His 
Son. We could agree with that in fact, but only if we continue : and God alone 
can bestow His truth through the Holy Spirit. He has yt entrusted the 


Church with a depositum fidei for it to dispose of as it wishes. That ts not 


what Van Oyen means. He is right when he says: ““The Holy Spirit does not 


imply a human guarantee, but a divine one” (p. 95) ence the Protestant 


position is clearer if we leave this concept of the depositum fidei to Rome. 
We too are convinced that the ““dogmas” of the Church are not mere reflections 
of a philosophical nature (p. 95). They are the footprints left by the Holy 
Spirit on the life of the Church. They therefore impose certain obligations 
on the coming generation and contain a promise. But only those will par- 
ticipate in this promise who follow these footprints till they are led to the 


“Christ-truth” in Holy Scripture, where they are met by Christ, the same 


yesterday, today and for ever (p. 94) 
WILHELM ANDERSED 


IT'WENTY YEARS OF SOCIAL GOSPEI 


THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF THE SOCIAL GospeL: Social and Political 
Liberalism in American Protestant Churches 1920-1940, by PauL A. Car 
reER. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1954 
$3.75. 


pp 


Ihe Social Gospel is a “uniquely American mov 
American version of Christianity which has chara 
action of American Protestantism since the Civil War 
to be over-glorified by its adherents or to be undesery 
opponents, both in the United States and abroad. Many 
appeared in recent years on the history of the Social Go 
present volume is a welcome addition 

Dr. Carter traces the path of the Social Gospel 
between the two world wars and follows up the now « la 
Howard Hopkins’ The Rise of the Social Gospel in in Protestantism 
1865-1915 (First publi hed 1940 by the Yale Unity ity Ihe thesis of 
Dr. Carter’s work is that the Social Gospel movemen nN from Horace 
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Bushnell’s Theology (The Christian Nurture), pioneered by men like Washing- 
ton Gladden and his generation during the few decades following the Civil 


War (that period which is known in American history as the Gilded Age), 


given an organisational expression in the Federal Council of Churches (1908), 
with its “‘official’’ statement in the “Social Creed of the Churches” (1912), 
and given a theological formulation by Walter Rauschenbusch in his A Theol- 
ogy of the Social Gospel (1917), was in substance a social and political liberalism 
within American Protestantism, which lost its vitality during the decade fol- 
lowing the first World War, but which came back to life, considerably trans- 
formed, after the great depression (1929) and provided American Protestant- 
ism with the basic motivation and theological orientation with which to take 
a positive, if not always leading, part in the contemporary ecumenical move 
ment. It is, therefore, also an attempt historically to understand the nature 
and structure of the modern ecumenical movement and as such is a worthy 
complement to Prof. William Richey Hogg’s Ecumenical Foundations ; A 
History of the International Missionary Council and its Nineteenth-Centur) 
Background (Harper & Brothers, 1952). While Dr. Hogg documents that the 
ecumenical movement is founded upon the modern missionary movement, 
Dr. Carter documents that it is an outcome, in so far as the participation of 
American Protestantism is concerned, of the churches’ social concern ever 
ince the last half of the Nineteenth Century 
What is meant by the Social Gospel in this book is what Professor Henry 
fF. May, in his Protestant Churches and Industrial America (Harper & Brothers, 
1949), called “progressive social Christianity,’ over against “radical social 
Christianity” on one hand and “conservative social Christianity” on the other 
(p. 12). The question which Prof. Carter sets out to answer in this volume ts 
to what extent this “progressive social Christianity” was a real force in Amer- 
ican Protestantism in the 1920's and the 1930's 
In order historically to answer this question, the author, again following 
Professor May, used the official organ of the five leading denominations of 
American Protestantism 
|) Baptist: The Baptist (later to be merged with The Christian Century) 
’) Methodist: The Christian Advocate 
$) Episcopalian: The Churchman 
4) Congregational: The Congregationalist 
) Presbyterian: The Continent (later to be merged with Presbyterian 
{d/vance). These were the denominations in which the Social Gospel was 
accepted, if not by the rank and file of their membership, at least by 
the leaders at the policy-making level 
In these magazines is reflected the prevailing mood of the central body of 
American Protestantism of the period concerned. It is not so much in system 


atic works of their leading theologians that we find the mood or the ethos 
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a 


which prevailed in the denominations in each period but rather in the denom 


inational magazines, in their editorial comments, letters to the editors, 


reports of action taken by denominational assembly (conference or convention) 


in relation to concrete social issues such as the U.S. Steel ¢ orporation Strike 


(1919), the Russian Revolution, the first World War, the League of Nations 


Prohibition, post-war prosperity and general 


rising tide of secularism, the great depression 


sentiment of isolationism, the 


rise of Nazism and Japanese 


militarist aggression, etc. What the leaders of these denominations and the 


editors of their official magazines said and did in referene to these and other 


issues reveals the extent to which the Social Gospel was or was not a vital force 


in American Protestantism in any given period 


a low pd inti 
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CONCERNED WITH MAN 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC ProBLeMS, by D.L. Munsy. Macmillan & 
Co., London, 1956. 290 pp. 25s. 


This reviewer is not an economist. He ventures to review this book because 
it is intended for “Christians concerned with economic problems.” The 
author’s hope that “this book may prove of use”’ to such is fully realised as far 
as the reviewer is concerned. 

The reading of this book leaves an impression that it is a work of one who 
is not only a competent scholar in the discipline of economics but also an 
excellent teacher, and who is not merely a committed Christian layman but 
also well versed in Christian theology and biblical studies. The remarkable 
thing is that all these things in him are not compartmentalised but completely 
integrated to form a man whom one may designate by the otherwise exceed- 
ingly dangerous term : a Christian economist. Lest this should be misunder- 
stood, an explanation is in order: that there is no such thing as “Christian 
economics” any more than there can be a “Christian mathematics” needs no 
argument. But there can be, and there had better be professionally competent 
economists who are thoroughly committed Christians, of whom our author is 
one 

Ihe above paragraph is not intended to be a eulogy but to set the book in 
its proper perspective and its prospective readers in the right relationship to 
it. Mr. Munby’s central concern is how man can be what his Creator intends 
him to be in the society in which economic problems play such an enormous 
and decisive role in moulding his mode of existence and even the character 
of his being. It may not be unfair to say that this book is only a “first fruit’’ of 
Mr. Munby’s effort to bring both economics and theology as academic disci- 
plines down to their ultimately common concern ; namely, the problem of man 
in society today. \t may even be said that he is pleading for a real conversation 
between competent theologians and competent economists (and other social 
scientists as well) on the subject. Many thoughtful Christians will agree with 
the reviewer, after reading this book, that we may hope for further contribu- 
tions from Mr. Munby’s pen. 

The most sensible thing the reviewer can do at this point is to stop right 
here and urge everyone to get hold of a copy of the book and get busy 
reading it, and to read it carefully. For those who may be sceptical about the 
“sales talk,”’ into which book reviews too often tend to degenerate, a few 


pointers are given in the following paragraphs, not to summarize what 


Mr. Munby says, but simply to indicate the importance of the questions he 


raises and the manner in which he deals with them. 
The book is divided into three parts : Part I, General Principles (Chapters 
1-6); Part IT, Particular Problems (Chapters 7-13) ; and Part II1, Conclusions 
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(Chapters 14-16). In the first two chapters the author presents his theol- 
ogical understanding of the biblical doctrine of man as God's creature and the 
biblical concept of human society and its ethical implications, not to build a 
systematic theology but in a “necessarily dogmatic and brief” statement to 
explain his theological presuppositions. 

Munby as an economist is ultimately concerned with man, and not about 
economic theory or even the economic structure of society as such. To him 
man is all-important because man ts a creature of God, the Creator and Ruler 
of all things. Man ts nothing but a creature, but a creature of God after His 
own image (it does make a difference who created him), “a creature with the 
gift of responsibility, the gift of choice, the opportunity to obey God or to 
disobey him, and above all, the opportunity of knowing something of God” 
(p. 6). Man thus is nothing, absolutely nothing, without God, but with God 
and only with God he is the crown of creation, for it is God who has made 
him, and God made him to be like Him. Only in his utter humility in God’s 
presence and absolute obedience to Him can man assert his intrinsic dignity as 
man, and herein is the seriousness of his disobedience, which is the true meaning 
of man’s sin against God and the state in which man finds himself. In his diso 
bedience to God man has sold his “birthright” ; and, turning away from God, 
he tries to make a god of himself. Herein is the tragedy of man in his prodigal 
State (pp. 6-9), out of which only God can bring man back to where he should 
be. Hence the Incarnation. And the redemption of estranged man by the 
Incarnate God had to take the form of a paradox : judgment and forgiveness 


at the same time ! 


Man’s reconciliation to God was thus achieved only through 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, God Incarnate (pp. 9-13) 
It is man who became estranged from God and who has been brought back to 
God once and for all by God Incarnate that is now our subject-matter hence, 
the primary concern of the Christian ethic with “what man is to be” rather 
than what he is to do (p. 23). This is so in social as well as personal ethics 
According to the Christian social ethic, of primary importance is to know 
what human society is to be, and here, too, the »attern has been given the 
family of God, or the City of God, in which God’s Kingship is a reality, of 
which the natural law (used in a specified sense) is the operative principle to 
be neglected only at man’s own risk (pp. 25-30). The task of the Christian 
social ethic is how to approximate the reality of human society to this pattern. 
And the task is not very simple, for man the sinner, though redeemed by faith 
in Christ, is not fully reconciled to God in reality. This poses a basically theo- 
logical question in two different dimensions : 1) how to relate his social action 
to proximate ends, and 2) how to act together with non-Christians whose 
conceptions of man and the nature of the world are basically different from, 
if not outright opposed to, his own (p. 31). Here Mr. Munby turns to the 


Christian conception of natural law to provide “middle axioms” between 
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what the eyes of faith see as the ultimate pattern given by God and what a 
Christian can actually do within the given society, and also between what 
the Christian believes is the ultimate end of human society and what the 
non-Christians believe (pp. 31-33), which makes it unnecessary for the 
Christian to be either a world-denying eschatologist or an_ isolationist- 
purist type who refuses to cooperate with non-Christians in anything what- 
socver. 

On the basis of the natural law, then, what are the issues in man’s society 
which are of crucial importance to Christian action? Munby lists five, and 
states briefly what the Christian view on each of them is: 1) man’s attitude 
toward the material world ; 2) man’s relation to nature or the totality of God’s 
creation ; 3) man’s relation to property ; 4) man’s relation to human groups of 
natural origin, such as kinship, ethnic, geographical groupings ; and 5) man’s 
relation to the state and all the lesser forms of politically organised society and 
the problems of the use of power involved therein (pp. 33-39). 

In Chapter III, ““The Nature of Economics,” Mr. Munby states what eco- 
nomics as a scientific discipline is, first dispelling all sorts of widely-held mis- 
conceptions about it (pp. 40-41). He states that economics is : 1) ‘an empirical 
science, a study of the way in which human beings in fact behave,” and 2) “‘a 
study of the implications of human choice in fields coming under the measur- 


ing-rod of money” (pp. 42-46). This eminently makes sense. Here it may be 


noted once more that the subject-matter is ultimately man and not money. 


Money is simply that which delimits the field of study. Economics is not 


merely “concerned with monetary motives” but “‘with any choice that can be 
measured in money terms,”’ and “the question as to how far a money valuation 
can be put on the choice is the only relevant one in the decision as to whether 
it comes within the economist’s field” (p. 45). 

Having thus defined the field of economics, Mr. Munby proceeds to ana- 
lyse it in terms of its discipline and compares it with medical science which, 
in order to fulfill its function, must combine a) pure analysis and research, 
b) diagnosis, and c) cure (pp. 46-51). Neither of them is a pure science whose 
sole preoccupation is theory, but an applied science or even an art or craft 
which ts useful only when it is put into practice. And it cannot be applied in a 
vacuum but in relation to man, living man in his society, which makes the task 
of the economist extremely difficult, for it requires him to be ‘“‘mathematician, 
historian, statesman, philosopher in some degree’ and all at once (p. 51) 
But science it is and economists are engaged in research with the assumption 
that “the economic order is ruled by laws which they can discover.’ This, 
however, does not mean that they end up being thorough-going determinists. 
What Munby states in an unassuming language about the nature of “economic 


laws” is most revealing of his basic orientation as a Christian economist. 


Among other things he says 
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Most important of all, because people act in fact according to laws 
it does not follow that their behaviour is determined, and that they hav 


not got freedom of choice. No sensible believer in freedom of choice would 


dispute that human nature has some limits, and that action takes place 


within these limits. To be human, as we have seen, is to conform to a 
certain pattern, and it is not possible to destroy the pattern completely 
though it can be distorted in various ways. Economist is other social 
scientists, are concerned to uncover some of th lements of the pattern 
Precisely because they are concerned with a comparatively narrow field of 
human life, where men are considerably constra d by phy il factor 

the laws are perhaps more obvious and more definite than those as yet 
uncovered in the other wider social science uc] ociology, anthro 
pology and psy hology (p rf) 


Chapters 1\ and V d il with I he Pri uppo ti of Econor { ind 
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some “mechanical and predictable ru vhich operat iutomatically and 
regulates itself, and that the job of th conomist ts to find (pp. 65-67) 
5) that such a rule can be ippi ‘hended by th mathematl I thod and d 
scribed with mathematical precision (pp ) ): and that economic prob 
lems are not influenced by non-economic and unt iral factor it all 
(pp. 75-77) 

lo illustrate how | r t i d ner Ippo d ) ti 


facts that are quilt obvious to Munby it vari omist (or no 


of economists) views on capit m and shows how their pt of wv 
their understanding of Marxism, and their outlook « inemployt t and th 
trade cycle distorted their view of capitalism (pp 49) I} onomists of 
the nineteenth century were often blind to some of f bvious defect 
(p 9). not out of iny deliberat iltempt to yustily Ul det t p. 89), but 
because they became “blind to the fact is the result of upholding their eco 
nomic theories without rf xamining their presuppositior Economi 
must be saved from the prof nal economists wi made a ted 
interest of their econon theor (p. 89) 


scientists do not truths that are patent to tl tf reet, W 
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Chapter VI, “Christians and Economic Problems,” illustrates the inade- 
quacies of Christians in dealing with economic problems in the past. “In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, leading Christians played a consid- 
erable part in the development of economic thinking. But as the new disci- 
pline established itself, we find little Christian influence on the course of eco- 
nomic thought” (p. 91). Why? Because “they failed properly to see the prob- 
lems with which the economists were faced” (p. 93), and “there was a fatal 
flaw in their understanding of the economic system” (p. 93). Speaking more 
particularly of the Christian Socialists of mid-nineteenth century England, 
Munby says that the reason for their failure was that they were “above all 
thinkers and writers, and not active in the world of affairs” (p. 94). “Christians 
often failed to take an active part in the world of politics, where decisions 
were made”’ (p. 95). 

Munby goes on to review “the Christian Social Witness of Today” 
(pp. 95-103) in which he traces the development of ecumenical social 
thinking since Edinburgh, 1910, through Evanston, 1954. (He himself actively 
participated in the deliberations of Section III at Evanston.) On the Church’s 
approach to social and economic problems in general, he has this to say, 


“The general principles of the Churches’ approach to social and eco- 
nomic problems have been clearly stated on many occasions, not only in 
these utterances of the ecumenical movement, but in countless statements 
by the official bodies of the various churches, and no less in Britain than 
elsewhere. In the economic sphere, these utterances have rarely shown 
any great understanding of the way the economic system works. The 
Churches have been happier when dealing with social problems or general 
principles regulating the activities of the state, than in attempting to grapple 
with the pressing economic problems of the time” (p. 101). 


And again, 


“Christian social thinking has not been at home in the purely economic 
field. Few Christian theologians have been trained in the rigorous disci- 
pline of economics... Christian theology and Christian moral principles 
were formulated in days when most social relations were of a face-to-face 
nature, and when even the cities were mostly what we would today call 
small country towns, conglomerations of ten to thirty thousand people, 
not the hundreds of thousands and millions of modern urban civilizations... 
It is not surprising that much that was said by Christian theologians is 
not readily applicable to the basic problems of our time”’ (p. 102). 


So the failure of the Church in dealing with economic problems can be traced 
to “the failure to appreciate economic problems for what they are” (p. 102). 
The Church had not a few prophets who had either “refused to accept the 


economic order of their day” or “expressed their proper distrust of much of 
our economic system.” 
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But, 


“The experts and the prophets unfortunately rarely met ; neither read 
each other’s works ; each failed to get the benefit they could have obtained 
from the complementary achievement of their colleagues. If experts who 
fail to see the wood for the trees prove dangerous guides, prophets who 
do not talk about a real situation produce mere emotional verbiage. It 
has been the tragedy of the churches in the modern world that to a large 
extent these criticisms apply, and that their too long-delayed detachment 
from the industrial order should have expressed itself so negatively, where 
it did not condone that which should not have been condoned” (p. 103) 


Part II presents “economic problems for what they are’’ by way of dealing 
with several problems in which are involved practical issues of the day, to 
which the Christian Church must speak. Merely to comment on the way in 
which Munby handles this more technical part of the book he first states 
the problem, delineates it to show the locus and the make-up of each problem, 
and presents what the economist as economist has to say about it, and critically 
discusses it. All this he does so expertly that any intelligent layman without 
special knowledge of economics can understand it and see in it the issues with 
which he as a Christian must be concerned. Here I do no more than to list the 
problems dealt with in each chapter : Wealth and Poverty, Problems of Achiev- 
ing Full Employment and Avoiding Inflation, the Price System, the Place of 
Business Man in Society, the Workers and their Organisations, State Action 
in the Economic Field, and the International Scene 

This reviewer is particularly happy to see a full chapter devoted to the 
place of business man in society whose two-fold rol inalysed as a) that of 


initiation of production and 4) that of coordination of production in response 


to the wants of consumers (pp. 163-173). As Munby says, heretofore too little 
attention has been paid to the business man in the discussion of onomic 
problems. It is not surprising at all that Munby with his basic theological 
orientation brings the business man back into the real vf concern of cco 


nomics. 


‘Discussion in the past has too much confined itself to general discus 
sions of the profit system, and too wholesale denunciations of capitalism 
or too uncritical approval of its rational foo much ink has been spilt 
on generalisations about property rights and free enterprise, and too little 
discussion has taken place of the functions performed by business men 
Those who have actually analysed these functions have often been too naive 
in assuming that there was no other possible way by which they could be 
performed than by the free enterprise system, whereas those who have been 
most bitter in their denunciations of the effects of the system have largely 
failed to appreciate that there was a function that had to be fulfilled by 
someone in some way or other. If we are clear about the function, we can 


then go on to discuss how it can best be fulfilled” (p. 163) 
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In Part If1f, Mr. Munby brings together what he presented in Parts I and II, 
making many helpful and in many ways challenging suggestions as to the way 
in which the Christian Church should approach economic problems. Sum- 
marising the economic state of our world today, he says, “the world of laissez- 
faire is dead” (p. 233) and social planning and government intervention at 
various levels are here to stay. This, however, says Munby, does not mean that 
capitalism is completely dead, nor does it mean collectivism is upon the world 
of man (p. 234). What is here with us is “the mixed economy in which the 
State in various ways controls and plans the activities of private business men, 
and itself engages directly in economic activity as an entrepreneur, but where 
private business men still play an important réle”’ (p. 234f.). This is all to the 
good, for “it is in the dogmas of laissez-faire and collectivism that danger is to 
be found, in that human life will not be bound by formulae”’ (p. 235). The 
battle Kierkegaard fought in the field of philosophy, this young British eco- 
nomist is fighting in the field of economics —a fight against absolutising 


system and idolising theory ! 


“It is for us to leave openings for the future, and not to try to bind it 
in doctrinaire fetters. The work of the politician and economic adviser is 
to deal with today’s problems, and solve them as best they can be solved” 
(p. 235) 

And so it is “mixed economy” that we are in. To fulfill his God-given 
manhood in today’s world, the Christian must, to begin with, understand what 
makes this ‘“‘mixed economy,” its structure and dynamic, etc. As examples 
of serious Christian attempt in this respect, Munby makes a critical evaluation 
of 1) the Ethics and Economic Life Series in the U.S.A. and 2) Professor 
V.A. Demant’s Religions and the Decline of Capitalism in Great Britain. 
[here is no more space left even briefly to summarise this extremely significant 
discussion. In the end Munby criticises the American social scientists contribut- 
ing to the Series for their doctrinaire view of social process and economic 
growth, on one hand, and Canon Demant for his undue degree of economically 
unjustifiable pessimism with regard to the contemporary economic order, on 
the other. In the one, theological understanding of man and his nature is 
lacking while in the other, “analysis of the actual technical details of the world 
in which we live” is unsatisfactory. Consequently, both fell into hubris : one, 
that of over-optimism, and the other, that of over-pessimism (Chapter XIV) 

What, then, must we do? Chapter XV is an earnest plea for a constant and 
lasting collaboration between theologians and economists and social scientists 
in order to understand within the framework of today’s world such crucial 
issues as 1) freedom and responsibility, 2) security and status, 3) creativity and 
initiative, 4) equality, 5) associations and groups, 6) the state and community, 

) man as sinner. A notable beginning of such cooperative work was made by 


the World Council of Churches in connection with the Evanston Assembly, 
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and pertinent passages from its report on each of these issues are listed to 
show that it is the Church’s business to be seriously concerned about these 
otherwise secular affairs. In fact, the Christian’s active participation with his 
biblical perspective in man’s struggle to solve his day-to-day economic 
problems is the only source for the ultimate hope of the world (Chapter XVI). 
To demonstrate further the absolute necessity for close collaboration 
between theologians and social scientists, Mr. Munby has added an extremely 
instructive Appendix in which he has selected a number of passages from 
Canon Demant’s Religions and the Decline of Capitalism which touch on 
economic issues, pointing out the errors into which “a major prophet... when 
unarmed with the appropriate kit of burglar’s tools’ could and did fall. 
DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


ALSO CONCERNED WITH MAN 


WIRTSCHAFTSSYSTEME UND GESELLSCHAFTSSYSTEME, by EDUARD HEIMANN. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, 1954. 252 pp. DM. 16.50 ; bound DM. 19.80. 


The new book that Heimann has given us was not written all at once ; it is 
partly made up of articles which have already appeared in periodicals during 
the past ten years or more, but the spirit of the author remains unchanged 
throughout. It is the work of an expert on economics and sociology motivated 
by political enthusiasm of a noble kind, who at the same time writes as a Christ- 
ian. He aims at drawing a general picture which is “true in its own proportions 
as well as true in perspective.” Such an extremely objective analysis of the 
Situation is of great value, fruitful and essential. Heimann has important 
things to say about capitalism, imperialism, socialism and communism. But 
analysis of this kind is valuable and fruitful only if it succeeds in arranging 
the material and giving a general picture from essential points of approach 
One of these, of course, is the contemporary world situation. For example 
in VI the author explains the sociology of communism and shows why in 
Russia the theory of Marx had to be modified, and why the relationship 
between the proletariat and the communist vanguard assumed a different 
form in Russia from that in the West. He also explains why Marxist teaching 
underwent a change in the under-developed countries, without however 
breaking the continuity of the Marxist tradition. But Heimann’s main point 
of departure and his essential concern is freedom, not only in relation to actual 
economic systems, but also in relation to theories (such as “economic deter 
minism,’’ Marxism and communism). An important sign of Heimann’s keen 
analytical sense is his awareness of the fact that the “Western” concept of 
freedom cannot be convincing for peoples “who suffer above all from being 


under-privileged and whose first demand is therefore equality.” 


23° 
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Heimann’s views about Christian freedom and totalitarianism deserve the 
most serious thought, especially in the “West.” Modern civilisation has put 
Christianity on the defensive, which explains why there is so much apologising 
in the Church (p. 169). Indispensable though it is, however, this attitude is 
inadequate. Like Rosenstock-Huessy and Reinhold Niebuhr, Heimann 
maintains that Christian doctrine has taught humanity a new dimension of 
life, thus exploding the old theories of the cycle of history ; this is the mystery 
of Christian freedom and of Christian hope. With regard to social and eco- 
nomic systems, this means in practice (among other things) that “the under- 
developed regions of the non-communist world must be modernised, but 
without destroying their existing social structure by an industrial revolution, 
as happened in the countries where the modern way of life was born.”’ (208.) 
The reviewer heartily agrees with this, but wonders whether the modernisation 
of these peoples will not be a revolution (and not a silent one but an exceedingly 
far-reaching one), and whether Christians in particular should not realise that 
the problems involved are spiritual ones. 

The last section (IX.— Explanations of the crisis in Modern Society) 
contains a brief sociological examination of modern theories and authors 
(Max Weber, Veblen, Mannheim, also Maritain, Berdyaev, Buber and 
others). This part requires deeper treatment from the philosophical and 
theological point of view. 

fo sum up: Heimann has again presented us with a lively, critical and 
stimulating book, one more product of his brilliant mind. 


W. BANNING. 


COMMUNICATION 


CRISIS IN COMMUNICATION, by MALCOLM Boypb. Doubleday & Co., New 
York, 1957. 128 pp. $2.95. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by HENDRIK KRAEMER. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 128 pp. $2.50. To be published 
in England by Lutterworth Press, London (Summer 1957). 


Among the welter of books on communication, two have appeared recently 
which approach the problems from opposite directions, but arrive at the same 
hard question of how to restore communication between Church and World. 
The contrast is seen at once in the opening lines. 

Malcolm Boyd begins his book on “Crisis in Communication” with a 
chapter on “The Age of Publicity,’ and these lines : 


“We live and move and have our being in the Age of Publicity. The 
French sociologist, André Siegfried, refers to ‘l’dge de la publicité’. ...The 


American critic, Louis Kronenberger, who says that ‘ perhaps our age 
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is more than anything else the Age of Publicity,’ 1 
of the age’ as being the press agent and the psycho-analys 
that in so far as their influence on our lives today is conc 
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answer from the Bible. “The God who hardens the hearts in certain cases is 
God our Saviour” ; “Jesus who spoke in parables, because seeing they see 
not, and hearing they hear not, is the Lord, who came to seek and save sin- 
ners.” 

It is from this base, with communication posed as a theological problem, 
that Kraemer writes his subsequent lectures on “Communication in the 
History of the Church,” “Psychological, Sociological and Cultural Factors,” 
and then two lectures which are the purpose of the study. In these two final 
lectures, Kraemer examines the breakdown of communication in our modern 
world, a kind of post mortem on our modern Babel ; and then proposes meth- 
ods for restoring communication. His proposals for this restoration are of 
very great importance. 

First, there is the indirect method which begins with the Church, not the 
world. The causes of the breakdown are seen in the Church. Methods of 
evangelism and theologies of evangelism lie dead in our committees “if the 
Church itself with all its empirical triviality and dignity does not radically 
change, inflamed by the desire to conform itself to its true nature.” A few 
years ago the slogan was “Let the Church be the Church.” That is the first 
requirement. 

Second, there is the direct method. Under this Kraemer discusses methods 
of evangelism and has much of value to say about worker-priests and a living 
conversation between the Church and the world. He does not class Billy 
Graham very high in this. 

Kraemer ends with an expected note. Only as one Church is our com- 
munication of the Gospel clear ; what he calls “the inner unity between the 
communication - between men and communication - of the Christian message.” 

But a word or two more about Malcolm Boyd’s book. It is full of good 
things. They are sometimes violently presented to us and there is a lack of 
co-ordination about the book. Most of the material could occur almost 
anywhere, but it is good to have in book form a collection of experiments in 
communication, varying from the BBC Third Programme re-constructed 
sermons to Pasteur de Tienda’s efforts to use the film “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” There is a thesis running through the book, but it is the incidental 
material and the examples which Mr. Boyd has collected together that make 
the book worth reading. 

I must register one serious warning. The section on radio and television 
applies exclusively to the U.S.A., and is not relevant in Britain or Europe, 
where programmes, sponsors, audiences and producers belong to a different 
world. 

Reading Mr. Boyd’s book has been an exhilarating experience, rather like 
a race down a hill! But I have constantly wondered whether he has clearly 
thought out his terms. He distinguishes publicity from public relations, 
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but has not fully grasped the difference between communication and propa 
ganda. Perhaps he would do well to read Jacques Ellul more carefully on 
this theme. 

E. H. ROBERTSON 


PROBLEMATIC ATTEMPT TO INTERPRET THE REFORMATION 


DAS REFORMATORISCHE CHRISTENTUM IN PHAENOMENOLOGISCHER 
BETRACHTUNG, by W.H. VAN DE PoL. Benziger Verlag, Einsiedeln, Zurich, 
Cologne, 1956. 452 pp. Fr. 19.80 


Amid the almost overwhelmingly abundant controversial literature on 
Protestant-Catholic relations, the work of the Dutch Roman Catholic write 
Van de Pol (a convert to the Roman Church) is outstanding. The author 
himself is outstanding. Willem Hendrik Van de Pol was born at Nijmegen 
on the Ist of April, 1897. He studied geography at the University of Utrecht 
and then taught geography at the grammar-school in Zeist until 1941. By 
birth he is a Protestant. In 1933 he obtained a Degree in Theology for a thesis 
on Newman, which he afterwards developed into a book on Newman's 
concept of the Church (Salzburg 1937). He played a leading role in the move 
ment for Protestant union, until in 1940 he went over to the Catholic Church 


and in 1944 was consecrated as a priest. From 1948-1952 he lectured in 


Nijmegen on the Phenomenology of Protestantism, and those lectures provided 
the basis for the present book Ther ; no indication that it 1s a translation ; 


presumably, therefore, it was originally written in German 


In his description of Reformation Protestantism, in which he deals with 
the Protestantism of the 16th and 20th centuries, | do not want to be 
dogmatic and polemical, but merely to observe and record | »bservations 
What he calls ““Phenomenology” we also describe as a morphological approach 


similar to W. Elert’s approach to Lutheranism, except that Van de Pol 


restricts himself to the beginnings of Reformation Protestantism, and leaves 
out its whole influence on the world of thought and the way of lif Of course, 
he does not deal with the ph nomenon only in ad cript way he also 
enters into the doctrinal controversies. This is not to ber rded 1 weakness 


in the book, but as a sign of its serious and thorough approach 

Another advantage is that the book places its main emphasis on that 
Protestantism which finds its source in the Reformatio I} issumption 
that modern “neo-Reformation” Protestantism in Germany, Switzerland and 
above all in Holland is identical with the old Reformation Pro tantism of the 
16th century is perhaps made a little too easily ; but t iuthor is not alone 


in making this assumption ! 


In my view, two things about this book are of special importan Firstly 
the author doe not begin by discu nv a sing! noint of dogma uch as 
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the concept of the Church or the view of justification, as people formerly did 


when writing in this controversial field ; he starts with the respective concepts 
of revelation and faith. He contrasts the Reformation concept of revelation 
(i.c. revelation primarily or even solely through the Word) with the Catholic 
concept of the revelation of reality, i.e. the revelation of the supernatural 
reality of the Church the Eucharist, the Sacraments and the Communion 
of Saints (pp. 259 ff., especially p. 264). That seems to be perfectly right and 
helpful, but it may lead to a misunderstanding of what revelation through 
the Word really means for the Reformers: i.e. the most objective, the most 
comprehensive and at the same time the most binding revelation of reality. 
The author’s Catholic concept never gets beyond aristotelian and thomist 
realism, and one never knows whether that is based on theology or on philos- 
ophy 

Secondly, the author does not start from the concept of the Church, but 
he makes it the ultimate norm for deciding about the Reformation claim to 
truth, inasmuch as this is summed up in the doctrine of justification as the 
centre and limit of Reformation theology. Van de Pol writes: “From the 
point of view of the Catholic Church it is clear that Luther would never have 
been tortured by the problem of God’s justice, nor have reached his new 
conception of it (and of the doctrine of justification by faith based upon it) 
had he not already lost his faith in the Church as a supernatural reality and 
in the sacramental transmission of redemption through Christ in the Church 
and through the Church. The problems which tortured Luther’s mind for so 
long cannot arise for the first time within the reality of the Church and the 
Sacrament, because they have already been raised and answered in truth” 
(p. 391). Thus the author has failed to understand the main concern of the 
Reformers. By explaining Luther away and saying that this question could 
not have arisen at all in the Roman Church, the author turns the Reformers’ 
serious concern into a matter which cannot even be discussed 

When one is confronted by such a penetrating and yet autocratic way of 
thinking and writing one wonders how much longer the self-assertiveness of 
the Roman view of the Church will continue to prevent any real discussion. 


K.G. STECK. 


ATTEMPT IN ECUMENICAL HISTORY 


History OF CHRISTIANITY 1650-1950. Secularization of the West, by JAMES 


HastTiINGS Nicnois. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1956. 
493 pp. $5.00. 


Can ecumenical Church History be written? Or, to put the question less 
drastically, can Church History be written from an ecumenical point of view ? 


We do not yet know the answer to this question. Bishop Halfmann, reviewing 
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the History of the Ecumenical Movement, commended it on this score in 
contrast to Professor Hermelink’s three-volume history of Christianity in the 
nineteenth century. Hermelink’s great book is by far the best study we have 


yet had on this subject ; yet to him Germany ts unquestionably the centre of 
the Christian world, and about half of his 1500 pages are devoted to the 
history of the German Churches. A similar criticism may be made of the 
great French Church History edited by Fliche and Martin; especially in the 
later volumes what we are given ts in fact a history of French Roman Cathol 
icism, with side-glances at other and less favoured lands. For this reason 


Professor Nichols’ study of three centuries of the history of the Church d 


xcTVeS 
and should receive a very warm welcom specially as for most students 
Church History ends suddenly in 1648, with perhaps a faint recovery in the 


nineteenth century 

Professor Nichols is an American; ,but he is prepared to recognise th 
importance of Europe and other parts of the Christian world. His standpoint 
is naturally liberal ; but he attempts to be fair to everyone, and his liberalism 
is evident principally in a dislike of political Roman Catholicism, which 
perhaps leads him to be less than fair to the currents of real spiritual renewal 
that through these centuries have flowed in that great and ancient Church 
More space 1s devoted than is usual in such summaries of Church History 
to the Orthodox Churches and especially to Russia; and for the European 
reader it is particularly valuable that America, represented by judicious and 
not overweighted surveys, plays its proper part in the Christian scene 

As I shall have certain criticisms to make, I wish first to pay whole-hearted 
tribute to this highly meritorious book, which ts clearly the fruit of many 
years of study and of very wide reading. I have not noted a single subject of 
major importance which ts not somewhere treated ; and the list of suggested 
readings is sensible and not too comprehensive to be useful to the student 
The book should certainly be on th helves of ry tudent who wishes to 
know what has been happening in the Christian world since the end of the 
Reformation period. Nevertheless there are certain criticisms that should be 
made. 


There are a good many errors in detail which require attention. For 
instance, it was in 1840 and not in 1850 that there were tw bi hop of the 
Church of England (not of the Anglican Communion) overseas (p. 395) 
I do not think that the ordinary reader would realise that Léon Bloy had died 
in 1917 (p 371), or that in 1914 the great Bi hop Azariah was 40 


and at the beginning of his outstanding career of leadership (p. 31 


years old 
) I hope 
that before long there will be a second edition of the book ; but I hope also 
that before that edition appears the text will be very carefully revised 

These are trifles. What is more serious is that this till pre-Latourette 


history 





Christianity is still present d as a European phenomenon, with 
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interesting outliers in America and other continents. There are, of course, 
some careful chapters on missions (though it is odd that in such a book the 
name of the greatest of all Protestant missionaries, Christian Friedrich 
Schwartz, does not appear); but these are seen primarily as extensions of 
European and American Christianity. What makes the history of these 
centuries so exciting is the emergence of Christianity as the centre of a drama 
on a world-wide scale. For the first time the Gospel is in contact and in 


conflict with every civilisation and every non-Christian system under the 


heavens. This is not the central theme of the book. I suppose such history 


cannot really be written except by one who has been a missionary, and feels 
in his bones the splendour and the intensity of this epic dimension of Christian 
history. 

Church History is not in general a very popular subject with theological 
students. I ask myself whether this book will help to correct a neglect and a 
prejudice which I deplore. I am not sure. When I was a student, Alexander 
Nairne recommended us to read Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church 
“to acquire an enthusiasm for the subject.” Will the reader of this book 
acquire an enthusiasm for modern Church History? I am not sure. Clio has 
given Professor Nichols many good gifts. Perhaps she has withheld the best 
gift of all, historical imagination, the power to make the men and the events 
of past years live for us today, as though we were ourselves sharing in the 
decisions and the experiences of our fathers in the faith. Without a trace of 
humour, and without a single memorable phrase, Professor Nichols pursues 
his honest, admirable, conscientious, pedestrian way. I for one am immensely 
grateful to him for the work that he has done. But what ts it that I have 
encountered in his book? Is this the everlasting purpose of God working 
itself out in time ? Is this the great drama of the ages? Is this the faith for 
which men have been glad and proud to die? It is all these things; yet I 
wish that all this could have been made a little clearer in this highly meritorious 


attempt to write ecumenical history 
STEPHEN C. NEILL. 


— 


OUR LORD’S PASSION IN AFRICA 


AFRIKANISCHE PASSION THE PASSION IN AFRICA. With an introduction hy 
Joun TAyYLor and 24 Photographs by HANs LeUENBERGER. Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1957. 35 pp. DM. 14.80. 


Some years ago a small book of pictures by Chinese artists, depicting 
scenes from the Gospel, came as something of a shock to the western world. 
It brought home to a great many people, who would not otherwise have 
thought about it, the fact that to the Chinese the Christ is Chinese. Something 


of the same effect is produced by Mr. Leuenberger’s superb photographs of 
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the Passion of our Lord, as presented by the people of Kabubiro Village in 
Buganda. But it is an effect which, it could be claimed, is enhanced by the 
immediacy of the camera, over against the interpretative role of the artist. 
There is, for example, a photograph of the Disciples at the Last Supper which 
leaves us in no doubt who it was that betrayed the Lord ; and there are studies 
of the Christ — washing the Disciples’ feet, crowned with thorns, bearing the 
Cross that bring home to us his humanity as many of the great masters 
have failed to do. This is not, first and foremost, the Passion presented by 
African villagers: it has a universality of appeal that transcends racial and 
cultural barriers 

But if the photographs are arresting in their own right, then, together with 
Mr. Taylor’s introduction, they should make us think at a much deeper level 
about the means of communicating the Gospel. Inar nt novel Mr. Kazant 
zakis has presented an account of what happened when the people of a Greek 
village in Asia Minor took to themselves the parts they had been assigned in 
the local Passion Play. A somewhat similar experier must have been pro 
duced by the Passion as presented in Kabubiro Village during Holy Weck 
1954. The previous year the Kabaka of Buganda had b deported ; racial 
antagonism was at its highest point ; many people were leaving the ¢ hurch ; 


and the Warden of the College where the play had previously been presented 


felt a production that year to be out of the question. It was in such a situation 
that some of the Africans on the staff of the College argued This year of 
all times we must show forth this Story. There is no other word to which our 


people will listen now.” The italics are western, just as the somewhat cumbet 
some term “‘audio-visual aids’’ is western. But ts it not true that those of us 


who discuss such aids could learn a great deal from a people that can show 


peor 
forth the Story spontancously, so that it 1s listened to ur fconsciously ? 
Mr. Taylor argues that such audio-visual methods are a n sity for the 
African because the drama of the liturgy the dark night of the Incarna 
tion and the new life of the Resurrection cannot be linked in Africa to the 
drama of the natural year; because the African quite natura expr ; 
emotional response in physical action; and becau the words of one 
African girl, “her people learns everything through their ey In a paragraph 
that one could have wished extended he describ in m rd wreby the 
play took form How th tory-teller first told tl tory to ul ca How 
the players then felt their parts within themselves. How, apart from script 
or dialogue, they sought to int ‘rpret this feeling in word and action And 
how, after long discussion, by a process of trial and error, they reached a 
common mind. To compare all this with the situation most of us know ts 
illuminating. It is not only the African peop that if rything through 
their eyes. The cinema and television are rapidly producing a simular state 
of affairs elsewhere Yet it 1s only where, a it Oberammergau or York 
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the mediaeval tradition of the miracle play has somewhat preciously survived, 


or where the plays of Mr. T. S. Eliot or Mr. ¢ hristopher Fry are presented 


\o a fairly sophisticated audience, or where some Bible story seldom chosen 
for its evangelising power is vulgarised by the commercial cinema, that we 
can claim anything remotely approaching the intent that lies behind, and is 
communicated through the pictures of The Passion in Africa. 

[he two dozen photographs and the ten short pages of introduction to 
this book raise so many questions for thought and discussion — and dare 
one hope for action ? — that criticism seems ungracious, if not downright 
out of place. Yet it should be said that the baleful influence of the European 
Church on Africa may be traced all too clearly in some of the Gothic detail 
of the play’s setting : Pilate’s judgment-seat and the wood-work of the choir 
talls suggest a touring company’s Hamlet, and the worst excesses of the 
Oxford Movement respectively. And it might be complained that, in his 
admirable Introduction, Mr. Taylor has perhaps taken too much for granted 
on the part of his readers : it would certainly be interesting to read his ideas 


it greater length. 
NIALL D. WATSON 


SHORT NOTICES 


THe PATH OF THE BUDDHA. Buddhism interpreted by Buddhists, edited by 
KENNETH W. MorGAN. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1956. 
419 pp. $5.00 


Phis companion volume to The Religion of the Hindus (see The Ecumenical 
Review, January 1956) provides a comprehensive and descriptive interpreta- 
tion of the Buddhist religion in its historical development, its theology and 
philosophy, the different manifestations in Asian countries, and closes with 
a chapter dealing with the unity and diversities within Buddhism 

lhe eleven Asian authors are ranking Buddhists, but write specifically for 
the Western mind, providing an excellent source both for the novice and the 


religious scholar 


Empty SHoes. A Study of the Church in South India. Joint Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., the 


National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, 1956, 153 pp. 
S/.00. 


For Christians everywhere the Church of South India is of extreme import- 
ance and great interest, but its significance for the Church has been a subject 


confined too largely to higher ecclesiastical ranks. 
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This small book successfully presents a survey of the formation and present 
status of the Church of South India, including generous quotations from 
crucial documents and helpful explications for one uninitiated cK siastical 


and theological jargon 


The greatest difficulty of this unique ecumenical chu oncerns the 
Status of the ministry in relation to apostolic suc ion as prescribed by 


Anglican policy. It is to the credit of the U.S. Protestant | opal Church 
with genuine concern for both sides of the issue, tl t has produced such a 
thoughtful and objective survey, and though written primarily for I 
lay readers, all churchmen will find this little book of great interest and highly 
informative. It also contains a study outline for u n group discussion 

a) THE PRESBYTERIAN ENTERPRISI Sources of American Presbyterian 
History, edited by MAURICE W. ARMSTRONG, LerrerTs A. LOETSCHER 
and CHARLES A. ANDERSON. The Westminster P1 Philadelphia, 1956 


$34 pp S550) 


6b) THE STORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., by BENJAMIN 


J. LAK! The Westminster Pri P adelphia. 1956 ” DD $/ 00 
As the sub-title indicate The Presbyterian ki rp i ure hook 
which presents the story of the founding and developments of Presbyterianism 


in the U.S.A. as expre ssed through original documents \ il ult i greater! 


freshness and appreciation of the personaliti ind nts ce rned 1s realised 
Phis study will not only appeal to Presbyteriat but other churchmen as 
well as the secular historian, for th px riod described, beg ning trom | /06 
is One of great importan to an understanding of America’s moral root 
church and state relations, and political and social d pment, as well as 


the growth of the Church 
Although a pleasant change from tl usual type of historical volume 


this book may not appeal quite so mu h to the average layman. On the other 





hand, The Story of the Presbyterian Church well fills the need for a reasonably 
thorough “popular” history of this particular churcl This pocket volume is 
obviously written by a Presbyterian for Presbyteriar but the readable style 
and forthright approach commend themselves to anyor 

RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM, edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON rt Institute for 


Religious and Social Studies Harper & Brother New York ly 
245 pp. $2.50 


A symposium of fourteen lectures by different authors, this volume presents 
an outstanding example of the universality of the arts within the context of the 
universality of religious concern. Covering the field of psycholog irchitec 


ture. dance, literature and drama it contains contributions from the Jewish 
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Catholic and Protestant points of view, and covers writings from theologian 
Paul Tillich to dance-master Ted Shawn. 

Here is a collection of great value and broad appeal from the point of view 
of information, widening horizons and inspiration. 

It is, however, extremely unfortunate (as the editor has noted) that there 
is no specific chapter devoted to music. 
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